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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Homes for Veterans, Inc. 


When the soldiers and sailors came home from the war, there was 
much talk about providing homes for them. But today the married 
veteran, for the most part, is without a suitable home, largely because 
the homes offered him are inadequate and because he cannot pay the 
prices demanded. In Detroit a group of ex-GI’s seem to have the 


problem whipped. 


D. J. Corrigan 


BACK IN 1941, when Bill and Gene- 
vieve were married in Detroit, their 
three room apartment seemed ample 
enough for their needs. But after a year 
a newcomer arrived, to be baptized 
Mary Margaret, and their quarters sud- 
denly seemed crowded. Four weeks later 
Bill was in the army and then for three 
years and more his young wife and 
child kept a lonely vigil in the apart- 
ment. 

For two of those years Bill was in 
various camps in the United States, 
never too distant, however, for fleeting 
visits to his little family. Then on a 
New Year’s Day the second child, to 
be called Donnie, arrived, and Bill bare- 
ly got leave to fly from New York for 
a look at his new-born son before sail- 
ing overseas. There followed service in 
Europe and later in the South Pacific. 
Finally the war ended and Bill was at 
last able to come home to his happy 
wife and romping children. He was 
tired and nervous, but he had to get 
back to his job and, most of all, he had 
to find some way of moving his grow- 


ing family out of the crowded apart- 
ment. 


For almost two years Bill sought a 
home, but the prices were always far 
beyond his means. One day, however, 
his eye lighted on an advertisement in 
a Detroit newspaper: some idealistic 
and daring ex-GI’s had conceived the 
notion that veterans might build their 
own homes and was appealing to former 
comrades in arms to join him in the 
venture. That mainly is why Bill today, 
out in East Detroit, along with 46 other 
veterans, is happily spending toilsome 
week-ends and holidays (the only free 
time they have from their regular jobs) 
constructing houses in the way they 
want them. That the project is well 
worth the sacrifice is evident from the 
fact that each finished house at market 
values today will be worth $12,000 to 
$15,000, whereas carefully figured esti- 
mates assure these boys that in this 
cooperative venture their homes will 
cost them only $5,500. The project is 
known as Homes for Veterans, Incor- 
porated. 
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Homes for Vets, Inc., is the brain 
child of Mr. Louis W. Vierling, a car- 
penter by trade but more properly an 
instructor at Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit. Like Bill above (who, 
by the way, is really one of the veterans 
in the project) Mr. Vierling came back 
from the war to discover sometime later 
that he was going to become a father. 


“T then decided,” he told me this 
past summer, “that we had to get out 
of this apartment and find a home. But 
where to get it? I didn’t have the 
money for the price of a new home to- 
day and if I did, I would not have 
wanted what they were putting into 
them. The Veterans Administration was 
no help. Finally in desperation I went 
to some of the Building Supply Com- 
panies, who told me that they would 
deliver the materials for me to build my 
own home, if I could pay for them. This 
set me thinking. I couldn’t very well 
build a house by myself, but if I could 
get a crowd of vets together and if we 
could work during our spare time, we 
might be able to secure the necessary 
financing and complete the homes. So 
I began to speak my thoughts to other 
veterans. 


“In no time we had 23 men coming 
to the meetings. My original plan was 
to make it completely democratic, but 
there were so many opinions and there 
was so much disagreement that our 
membership dwindled down to three. 
But we stuck together and all through 
the past winter in meetings here at the 
apartment we worked out details of 
the plan. An important thing that we 
decided was to accept only members 
who would agree to our program and 
fit in with our plan of action. Of course, 
they had to be veterans. Then we ad- 
vertised in the papers for candidates to 
apply.” . 

That Louis Vierling and his associ- 
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ates did a marvelous job of outlining 
the venture is proved by the fact that 
later on, after their incorporation as a 
group, banking officials took one look at 
their plan and agreed to finance them 
to the extent of at least $250,000. 


Wholesome, too, it is to note that 
many persons and companies, out of 
sympathy for their needs, have pitched 
in to assist them in their endeavor. A 
Detroit lawyer, for a nominal sum, has 
helped them draw up documents and 
smooth out legal technicalities. Various 
civic officials, especially in East Detroit, 
have granted them privileges. Union 
officers, when approached, were for the 
most part sympathetic, although they 
feared giving the cooperative any open 
encouragement. 


“At first,” recounts Mr. Vierling, “I 
had a hard time getting the officials 
of East Detroit interested, mainly, I be- 
lieve, because they didn’t think that we 
would go through with the project. Then 
I went to see Father Huber, of St. 
Monica’s Parish. He, too, did not take 
much interest until I mentioned the 
fact that there were already more than 
ninety children involved. Then he and 
Reverend Swenson, the Lutheran min- 
ister, went to the Mayor and we have 
had the kindest cooperation ever since.” 


So much for the history of the proj- 
ect; now for its details. Homes for Vet- 
erans is incorporated under the laws of 
Michigan, and its governing Board con- 
sists of five men, of which Mr. Vierling 
is President. This Board is charged 
with the task of supervising the work, 
taking care of finances, ordering mate- 
rials, admitting new candidates, and in 
general of smoothing out the many ob- 
stacles that are bound to appear in a 
large project of this kind. But any 
major change in the plan of work or 
construction of the houses is submitted 
to the vote of the entire membership. 
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Last August there were already 38 
veterans in the project, but more were 
in process of being interviewed and 
tried, since the full membership will be 
47. Each candidate and wife must ap- 
pear before the Board and agree to all 
conditions, not the least being the fact 
that over week-ends the wife will have 
to give up the company of her husband, 
as he is bound to put in ten hours of 
labor each Saturday, Sunday and holi- 
day for two years. Before a candidate 
is fully accepted, he must spend a pro- 
bationary period trying out the work. 
Another of the provisions is that families 
must not come out to visit during work- 
ing hours. The boys really mean to get 
this job done, for they have made it 
a rule that if one misses work without 
a valid excuse, he will be fined to the 
tune of $10 an hour. 


As far as possible only men with a 
trade that will contribute to house 
building are admitted. When the writer 
last viewed the project, all the necessary 
skills were represented with the excep- 
tion of plastering. However, some of 
the boys have been taken on as ap- 
prentices to the more experienced car- 
penters and bricklayers, and so the work 
goes steadily on. 


The financing system of the project 
is interesting. Once a veteran becomes 
a member, he contributes $600 im- 
mediately to the fund. Thereafter his 
dues amount to $10 a month. Later on, 
should he pull out of the venture for 
any reason, all the money that he con- 
tributed will be refunded to him. For 
the labor that he has given, however, 
he must agree to exact no claim. In- 
cidentally, all the money that he puts 
into the venture, and he can contribute 
more should he wish, will eventually 
be put to his credit on the mortgage 
attached to his heuse. 


Banking officials had stipulated in 


their agreement that, as evidence of 
good faith, the organization from their 
own funds proceed to the roughing in 
of the first five houses and that then 
the banks would take over the financing. 
As each house nears completion, it will 
be drawn for by the veterans, who, 
however, will not receive their mortgage 
deed until all the homes are completed. 
While living in the new houses, they 
will pay rent to the cooperative, but this 
will in the long run be put to their 
account in payment for the house. 
Afterwards, when the entire project is 
finished, plans call for a reasonable rate 
of interest and monthly payments until 
all own their homes. 


The cooperative was fortunate in its 
acquisition of land. After combing the 
city of Detroit and its environs, the 
officers approached the owner of a tract 
of fifty lots, which the veterans have 
since divided into the 47 they need for 
their homes. These are large and will 
be easily supplied with water, gas, elec- 
tricity and sewerage. Although in 1929 
this subdivision was valued at $1,500 
dollars a lot, the owner agreed to sell 
to them for $350 each. With funds on 
hand the corporation bought five lots 
and secured an option on the remainder. 


The actual work of construction got 
under way on July 4, 1947, and at the 
time of this writing (September) the 
boys have five houses nearing com- 
pletion and the basements dug for ten 
more. They are sure that with experi- 
ence they will get the work done more 
rapidly and that in two years, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, they will finish 
the job. One of their first acts was the 
raising of a flag-pole and, while they 
labor, the stars and stripes float over- 
head, well symbolizing the American 
and Christian spirit with which they 
have entered into this difficult project. 


Naturally it is a pretty hard pull 
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for the boys, what with overtired mus- 
cles and week-ends away from their 
growing families, from whom they were 
separated so much during the war. But 
watching them at work, one cannot but 
notice the spirit of hope and good fel- 
lowship that pervades their every effort. 
As Louis Vierling remarked: “None of 
us could afford a home in any other 
way. And we are building these homes 
for ourselves and dear ones, in the 
way we like to see homes built, with 
fully drained foundations, fireproofing, 
insulation and a lot of other things.” 


The “lot of other things” include a 
wall thirteen inches thick where ordin- 
arily it is nine, with an abundance of 
cabinet space and electrical fixtures 
and other conveniences just as they de- 
cide that they should be. Best of all, 
each home is being constructed to house 
a family, with large living rooms on the 
first floor and ample bedroom space 
above. There will be bath and vanity 
rooms upstairs and toilet rooms down- 
stairs, with plenty of recreational space 
in full basements. A garage with drive- 
way is to be constructed near the rear 
corner of each house. There will also 
be yard space galore for the numerous 
children of the project, where they can 
play in air that is uncontaminated by 
the smoke and dust of the city. 


Although each house is constructed 
along the same general plan, once a 
veteran has drawn his house he can de- 
cide on minor variations. For instance 
he can choose the color of his brick and 
shingles, wood or composition material 
for the upper front, a hall-way or not 
at the entrance, and various other in- 
terior alterations. Likewise, later on he 
can easily add either porches or rooms 
to the rear of the building. 


Included in the estimated cost of each 
new house is heating, kitchen stove, re- 
frigerator and laundry. Plans are also 
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on foot for a cooperative buying of all 
needed furniture for the project, an 
arrangement that would considerably 
decrease the cost of furnishing these 
dwellings. But possibly one of the most 
valuable assets of the community to be 
is the promise of the real friendship and 
neighborliness that is developing out of 
their toil and sweat. Each man and 
his family have been through the same 
terrible experience of war and now they 
are making the same sacrifices for a 
home they can call their own. As Bill 
put it: “They are a grand bunch of 
fellows to work with.” 

An incident occurred during August 
to bear out this point. One Sunday 
afternoon they had the first drawing for 
the new homes. Naturally there was 
great excitement and all the boys with 
their wives and little ones and friends 
were present. To the tune of music Vet- 
erans’ Organizations raised the flag and 
the local Catholic and Lutheran pastors 
opened and closed the ceremonies with 
prayer. (Incidentally, more than 80% 
of the boys are Catholic.) After various 
speeches, the tense moment for the 
drawing arrived. With the Lutheran 
minister holding the bowl of names in 
capsules and the Catholic priest with 
rolled up sleeves doing the drawing, the 
names of B. F. Morgan and William 
Stackpole were announced. There was 
a round of applause and the lucky boys 
were called to the microphone. Then 
there was a tearful silence followed by 
wild hand clapping when Stackpole an- 
nounced: “I am turning my chance over 
to my buddy Tony Mucci, who is in far 
greater need of a home right now than 
I am.” It developed that Tony and his 
family were living in a one room apart- 
ment in a garret, the only housing that 
he had hitherto been able to procure, 
while the Stackpoles with their four 
children still had the good fortune to be 
living in a flat. The other winner, Mor- 
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gan, turned his house over to John A. Such is the spirit that is bound to 


Roszka, who was in process of being make this cooperative housing project a 
evicted! success. 





For Wives and “Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My husband and I have no home of our own, though we are both 
trying hard to find one. We are forced for the time being to @ve with my 
people. We have one child, and my parents say that they do not mind the ene, 
but they do not want us to have any more because the house would thereby 
become overcrowded. If I keep from having more children till we have our 
own home, am I doing wrong? 


Solution: The underlying principles regarding your problem are clear and 
unmistakable, and must be kept in mind: It is no sin to keep from having 
children by abstaining from the use of the marriage right; it is always a serious 
sin to prevent conception by deliberately interfering with the consequences of 
the marriage act. No circumstances ever render the latter practice lawful. 


Perhaps one of the most terrible forms that scandal can take is that in which 
parents themselves incite their children to commit sin. The reason is because 
children naurally have a great respect for their parents’ wishes, a respect that 
is built upon the natural law and deeply rooted by reason of years of obedience 
and gratitude. When parents use that respect to induce their children to commit 
sin, they will have a terrifying account to render to God. In your case, we 
suspect that your parents are not thinking of suggesting that you abstain from 
the use of the marriage right; they want you to make use of contraceptive 
means to avoid having children. Unless both you and your husband are willing 
and strong enough to do the former, you must in this case resist the wishes 


and even the commands of your parents which involve the commission of 
serious sin. 


Such action, displeasing to your parents though it may be, should be accom- 
panied by a great confidence in God. After all, you are asking a great favor 
of God, viz., that He help you to find a home of your own. There would be 
no sense in praying for such a favor and at the same time offending God 
seriously and repeatedly. If you do what is right, God will help you to find 
a home in good time—perhaps long before a second child can be born. If you 
take up a practice of sin by preventing conception, you are putting God out 
of your lives, and even though you were to find the most beautiful home in 
the world, there would be no blessing upon it. It is far better to hold fast to 
God’s friendship even at the cost of your parents’ displeasure than to give 
up God for the sake of staying in their good graces. 
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Parable of the Veto 


In the United Nations’ conferences, the power of veto has been fre- 
quently used to block proposals agreed upon by all but one or two 
nations. Here is how the same power of veto worked out among 


private families. 


D. F. Miller 


THIS is the story of three neighbors, 
whose names were John Smith, Henry 
Jones and James Brown. They lived 
in homes that were built on three tracts 
of land which adjoined in such a way 
that the property lines of each bordered 
in part on the land owned by the other 
two. 

It happened fhat from time imme- 
morial there had been disputes and 
arguments over the boundaries of each 
one’s property. John Smith maintained 
that the grandfather of Henry Jones 
had secretly moved the markers of his 
land limits in such a way that he had 
acquired half an acre of the property 
that belonged to the Smiths. Henry Jones 
swore that this had been done by his 
grandfather only in retaliation against 
the grandfather of John Smith, who, 
before the markers had been laid, had 
planted a hedge forty feet inside the 
Jones property and had then claimed 
that to be the border of his property. 
James Brown took the stand that the 
ancestors of both John Smith and Henry 
Jones had, in the midst of the quarrels 
with each other, secretly seized upon 
some of the land that belonged to his 
family, and that at a time when the 
Browns had been living in another part 
of the country and were not on the spot 
to protect their rights. The arguments 
went round and round. 

Over a period of twenty-five years the 
three-cornered dispute had gone on, and 
sometimes it had broken out into open 
conflict. On one occasion, John Smith 
had punched Henry Jones in the eye. 
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Two relatives of Henry Jones, who had 
had some pugilistic experience, retali- 
ated one dark night by waylaying John 
Smith and giving him two black eyes. 
On another occasion both John Smith 
and Henry Jones united for a short time 
in their antagonism to James Brown, 
whom they accused of secretly trying 
to bribe the county officials to decide 
that some of the Smith and some of 
the Jones property belonged to him. 
There was also the historic occasion 
when John Smith and James Brown, 
each standing on what they claimed to 
be property that had been stolen from 
their families, were engaged in a wild 
battle of words, in the midst of which 
Henry Jones happened on the scene and 
insulted them both. On that occasion 
they had entered into a violent free- 
for-all, in which all three men had been 
battered and bruised until even today 
the passers-by who finally separated 
them cannot tell who came out with the 
best of it. The family of each main- 
tains, of course, that their own repre- 
sentative subdued the other two men 
single-handed. 

During all these years, except for the 
short period of union between John 
Smith and Henry Jones, the three men 
had not spoken in a friendly fashion 
to one another. Instead of saying 
“Hello” or “Good morning” when one 
passed the other on the street, they 
muttered curses under their breath. 
Their wives vied with one another in 
circulating gossip, slander and malicious 
lies about their neighbors. Their chil- 
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dren were trained to have nothing to 
do with the children who lived across 
the boundaries of their property. The 
children went farther than that, of 
course, and carried on three separate 
children’s crusades against the hated 
families that had stolen part of their 
land. No fences were needed between 
the different yards, as far the the chil- 
dren were concerned. Each group knew 
that it was as much as their lives were 
worth to trespass on the other children’s 
preserves, and even if the ball with 
which one family happened to be play- 
ing accidentally rolled into the neigh- 
boring yard, it was given up as lost. 


Such was the state of affairs when 
Smith decided one day that the con- 
stant state of warfare in which the 


three neighbors had been living was - 


doing none of them any good and was 
harmful to their own peace and the wel- 
fare of their children. He had been go- 
ing to church for some time, and had 
learned that neighbors should live in 
peace and that enemies should be ready 
to forgive one another. So, after much 
deliberation and many conferences with 
his own family, he finally sat down and 
wrote identical notes to Jones and 
Brown, asserting his conviction of the 
futility of their enmity, and inviting 
both to a meeting at which they could 
all promise peacefully to discuss their 
boundary problems in order that a 
friendly adjustment might be made and 
their hatchets buried forever. Both 
Jones and Brown answered the note 
promptly. Both thought that the idea 
of friendly discussion was a good one. 
Both promised to promote peaceful re- 
lations to the best of their ability. 


It was under the most happy auspices 
that the three former enemies met in 
council for the first time in the home 
of John Smith. Jones and Brown had 
even brought some of the members of 


their families with them, and as all 
gathered in the living room of Smith’s 
home, one would never have guessed 
that they had ever quarrelled. Mrs. 
Brown remarked to Mrs. Smith that 
she (Mrs. Smith) was wearing a very 
becoming dress. Mrs. Smith was in love 
(she said) with the way that Mrs. 
Brown had put up her hair. Mrs. Jones 
suggested that it was high time “we 
girls” got together and that the others 
should meet in her home for tea at a 
not too distant date. Even the children 
were on their good behavior and before 
long were “swapping” jack-knives for 
comic books and marbles for rabbit feet 
and bubble gum. Not a harsh word 
was spoken by anybody. 


Smith, who had thought up the meet- 
ing, spoke first, emphasizing again the 
foolishness of their quarrels and begging 
Jones and Brown to join him in an 
all-out effort to settle their differences 
once and for all. Jones echoed the senti- 
ments expressed by Smith, and Brown, 
in his turn, said ditto. “There is only 
one thing,” said Brown, concluding his 
remarks, “I must insist that any solu- 
tion of the problem of our property 
boundary must be the result of unani- 
mous agreement. In other words, speak- 
ing for my grandfather and my father 
and for their families, and for my wife 
and my children and their future chil- 
dren, I must insist that each one of us 
retain the right to veto any proposal 
that is made and seconded by the other 
two. Only in that way can we maintain 
our own honor and do justice to our 
families,” 


There was a moment of silence after 
this suggestion, but then Smith, who 
had been secretly fearing that Jones and 
Brown might get together and decide 
against his retaining a strawberry patch 
of which he was particularly fond and 
that was situated in the area of dispute, 
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said Yes, he thought the veto idea a 
good one. After all, they were all mo- 
tivated by none but the noblest senti- 
ments, and come what may, they were 
determined to settle their differences in 
a peaceful manner. Surely no one would 
think of vetoing a proposal that was 
just and fair. Yes, he would certainly 
accept the principle of none but unani- 
mous decisions. 


Jones nodded his own head in agree- 
ment, himself thinking that he was now 
safe in the possession of a number of 
apple trees that he had been nursing 
along on a disputed piece of ground and 
which his wife had warned him, on the 
way to the meeting, not to relinquish 
under any conditions. Thus, with the air 
pleasantly cleared, the three men got 
down to the business of discussing a 
peaceful solution of their boundary 
problems. 


Smith suggested, as a simple way out 
of their difficulty, that they merely call 
in the county surveyor, have him mark 
out clearly the plots as they had orig- 
inally been divided, and that they all 
abide by his decision. Brown immedi- 
ately vetoed that proposal on the ground 
that his ancestors had established their 
right to the property he claimed before 
there had been a county or a surveyor. 
Furthermore he could not but remark, 
in the most friendly spirit, of course, 
that it was well known that a relative 
of Smith held a job in the surveyor’s 
office. Clearly, that left him no course 
but to veto the Smith suggestion. 


Jones then came up with the counter 
proposal that they call in some other 
unimpeachable arbiter, ask him to sur- 
vey the whole area owned by the three 
disputants, and then divide it into three 
equal parts, and that all agree to ac- 
cept his allotment. Smith, thinking of 
his strawberry patch, vetoed that sug- 
gestion on the ground that he was aware 
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that Jones and Brown were particularly 
fond of certain parts of the property 
that they at present held, and that a 
stranger would not be likely to respect 
such attachments. For their sake, there- 
fore, he felt bound to veto such a settle- 
ment. 


Brown then remarked that, to his 
mind, the best way to settle the dispute 
would be to sell the whole tract owned 
by all three men together, divide the 
fruits of the sale equally among them, 
and that each family move to what- 
ever new spot they pleased. Both Smith 
and Jones vetoed this with one voice, 
in the name of their undying affection 
for the old homesteads they loved so 
well. 


Having thus made the rounds once, 
everybody now began to make sug- 
gestions, even the wives and some of 
the older children joining in. But as 
fast as a suggestion was made, some- 
body vetoed it. For a while, each one 
gave a reason with his vetoes, but as 
time went on the giving of reasons 
dwindled until it was just a matter of 
suggestions being made and somebody 
saying “I veto it.” It was not quite 
clear who was the first to inject a note 
of bitterness into the vetoes; it is possi- 
ble that it appeared simultaneously in 
ali three. At first the bitterness was 
expressed in the form of suspicions that 
“somebody was trying to put something 
over on somebody else.” Then it reached 
the stage of name-calling. (At one point 
Brown called Smith a chiseler, and Jones 
elaborated one of his vetoes to the ex- 
tent of calling Smith and Brown a 
couple of crooks.) Then came the de- 
nunciatory speeches with each veto, with 
cheers from the family of the speaker 
and boos from the rest, until finally, 
while all three men were talking at one 
and the same time, somebody swung his 
fist at somebody else. 











At that point the meeting, as a meet- 
ing, adjourned, and bedlam set in. 
While the three men were locked in what 
appeared to be mortal combat, the wives 
and children circulated about the fringes 
of the main arena and took pot shots 
at one another and at any parts of the 
bodies of the chief protagonists that 
offered themselves to view. Three ordin- 
ary chairs were broken to pieces; two 
pictures fell from the wall with a clatter 
of breaking glass; somebody’s shoe laid 
open the imitation leather of an over- 
stuffed chair, and cotton stuffing soon 
flew about the air like snow. When the 
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damage to the Smith home reached a 
certain peak, the Smith children burst 
out of the front door shouting their 
determination to burn down the homes 
of both Jones and Brown. They suc- 
ceeded only in breaking a few windows 
and bashing in the railings of the porches 
before they were restrained. 


Thus ended the virtuous and high- 
spirited efforts of Messrs. Smith, Jones 
and Brown to settle their disputes by 
friendly conference, in which they in- 
sisted on reserving the right to veto the 
proposals of one another. 


Tonic For All Ills 


The following curious recipe for the present health of body and the eternal 
salvation of the soul is taken from a paper posted on the door of a Sicilian 


church : 


Equal parts and as much as you can secure of the following ingredients: 


The roots of faith, 

The flowers of hope, 

The roses of charity, 

The lilies of purity, 

The wormwood of contrition, 
The violets of humility, 

The agaric of contentment. 


All these ingredients to be ground in the mortar of conscience, 


Dissolved in the water of tears, 
Mixed in the syrup of confession, 
Steeped in the fire of tribulation, and 





Made into a potion, of which a liberal portion should be taken internally 
morning, noon and night every day of your life. 


Alibi Ike’s Calendar 


Every month is bad for business, because: 

January: People are broke after the holidays. 

February: Only 28 days, and everybody in Florida anyway. 
March: Lent, and on top of that, income tax. 

April: Everybody is buying Easter clothes. 

May: The weather’s too nice to stay indoors. 

June: Vacations are coming. 

July and August: Everybody’s away. 

September: People are still broke from vacations. 

October: Football and winter clothes grab the money. 
November: Elections and the cost of coal have people worried. 
December: Christmas shopping cuts out my line. 


—Inter-Ocean Optimist 
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Character Test (54) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Being Envious 


The traditional definition of envy may be set down as giving in to sadness 
over the good fortune of others because it lessens one’s own position or happiness, 
or giving in to joy over the misfortune of others because it increases one’s 
personal good fortune. Some people make the mistake of thinking they are 
guilty of envy just because they catch themselves instinctively wishing for good 
things such as they see others possessing, though they do not at all want to 
dispossess the others. A desire for good things is universal in human beings; 
it becomes envy only when it turns into sadness that others have good things 
that they would like to have in their stead, or joy because ohers are deprived 
of good things with the result that they gain something. 


Real envy is most often found among those who are engaged in the same 
pursuits or striving for the same goals. A person does not ordinarily envy others 
who are pursuing entirely different careers from his own. Thus an army officer 
is not usually inclined to envy a successful business man: -he will be tempted 
to envy fellow-officers who are more rapidly promoted than he is. A business 
man is usually little inclined to envy a doctor or priest; it is his more successful 
business competitors whom he is tempted to envy. A priest is in little danger of 
envying a successful athlete; he must be on guard against envying fellow-priests. 


The tendency to envy manifests itself in various small ways that are frequently 
dismissed as having nothing to do with envy by those who are afflicted with 
this vice. The envious man is heard frequently minimizing the qualificatons 
and personal achievements of those who have gone ahead of him. He shows an 
unusual interest in the mistakes and failures of such persons. He gives expression 
to frequent comparisons of the persons he envies with less successful people, to 
the disadvantage of the former. And it is usual to find envious persons scorning 
opportunities to take advice or learn something from the individual whose 
position or prominence he envies. In still crasser forms, envy is expressed by 
actual self-exaltation and boasting when the envied person is praised, as if the 
only reason why the latter is held in greater esteem is that the envious person’s 
virtues and achievements are not known. When this boasting includes lies and 
exaggerations, envy is very much in control. 


Envy, for all that it is quickly denied by those who are guilty of it, is very 
widespread, especially among competitors and co-workers. The only remedy for 
it is the destruction of ambition and adopting the firm desire to work, not for 
advancement or fame or human rewards, but for God and the good of one’s 
neighbors. 

















On Travelling By Bus 


If you have never travelled by bus, you don’t know America. If you 
have never travelled by bus on a holiday, you don’t know Americans. 


L. G. Miller 


IT has happened occasionally within 
recent years that someone has gotten 
the idea of burying deep in the ground 
a sealed cylinder containing documents 
and pictures which are supposed to be 
in the nature of a commentary on our 
times. The idea is that perhaps 1,000 
years from now an earth-resident will 
dig up this evidence and will be able 
to form a better opinion of our era 
than might be possible from a study of 
the fragments of steel on the surface 
which will constitute about the only 
relics of our civilization after the atomic 
cataclysm. Whether, after scanning this 
evidence and deciphering our quaint 
signs and symbols, his opinion will be 
worse or better, no man can tell. But 
in the interests of completeness we have 
a suggestion for the next millionaire 
who decides to sink a shaft and bury 
a cylinder. Let him enclose in his cyl- 
inder a few pictures of the interior of 
a big city bus station on an average 
Saturday afternoon. Only thus will be 
preserved for a future generation the 
full flavor of an outstanding phenom- 
enon of our times. 

We refer to the fierce urge to travel 
which marks our civilization; the com- 
pelling drive which seizes upon the 
modern American on week-ends and 
holidays to leave the place he is and 
go someplace else. No age or race or 
class is exempt; the thing has become 
epidemic, and there are certain times 
in the year such as the Fourth of July 
and Labor Day when the urge breaks 
out into a wild frenzy during which 
seemingly the entire population of a 
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city tries to get out of town and all 
the surrounding farmers and villagers 
try to get in. These two human tidal 
waves generally meet and break with 
tremendous stir and clamor upon the 
tiled floors of the transportation depots. 

There are good reasons for selecting a 
bus station as best mirroring this mod- 
ern urge to move. It may be true that 
the railroads carry more people than 
the buses, but’ the bus stations are 
usually smaller, and the buses neces- 
sarily limited in capacity. As a con- 
sequence, there is more physical density 
in the crowds in and around buses, and 
for the chronicler of our customs, the 
bus depot is undoubtedly the -best place 
to study the modern phenomenon of 
travel. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
that many people prefer to travel on 
the bus rather than by air or by train. 
It is considerably cheaper, for one thing, 
and for another, the buses stop at every 
smal] village and crossroad, if a pas- 


senger wishes to be accommodated in 


this way. This makes for something 
cozy and homelike in bus travel. In 
what other means of conveyance will 
the traveller be enabled to inspect the 
main streets of Spread Eagle, Waters- 
meet, Garden Prairie and Lena X Road? 
What a pity if he were given no oppor- 
tunity to size up through the bus window 
the General Store in Weyauwaga, Wau- 
costa, Butternut or Packwaukee 
Corners? 

It is true, the train also passes 
through many such picturesque villages, 
but it either passes through so fast that 
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one scarcely catches a glimpse of the 
place, or else, if it does stop, every- 
body knows that the section around 
the railroad depot in Packwaukee Cor- 
ners does little credit to the real beauties 
of the town. 


None of these beauties is by-passed 
by the bus; in fact, if the village in 
question is off the main highway, the 
driver usually sees to it that, however 
rough may be the way, the bus by means 
of various side roads is made to emerge 
eventually into Main Street. Then will 
follow a brief stop in front of the gen- 
eral store or perhaps an oil station, dur- 
ing which period the occupants of the 
bus can divert themselves by sizing up 
the local residents lounging along the 
sidewalk, and the local residents in turn 
can carefully inspect the bus and those 
who are in it. It is all very cozy and 
homelike. 


Nobody is in a tearing hurry when 
he takes a bus. Your dyed-in-the-wool 
bus traveller wants no part of the pol- 
ished streamliner, barreling through the 
countryside at a hundred miles an hour. 
What on earth can you see going that 
fast? Even the telephone poles become 
a blur at that speed, and as for towns 
like Barber Junction and Deep Creek, 
the streamliner contemptuously spurns 
them; it doesn’t even blow the whistle 
for them; it shoots through them so 
fast they might as well not be on the 
map. That’s no way to travel, your bus 
enthusiast will tell you. Why not take 
it easy and see the sights; why not 
be able to smile at passing pedestrians 
while the bus is parked in front of the 
hardware store in Walnut Grove? 


Another advantage of bus travel is 
the friendly atmosphere which easily 
develops within the crowded confines 
of the vehicle. On a train nobody pays 
much attention to anybody else. On a 
bus, now, it’s different. Where else 
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could you meet and talk to Mrs. Hor- 
lick and her three energetic children, 
coming home from a day in the city, 
laden with bulky packages and brim- 
ming over with information about the 
condition of the crops and the scandal- 
ous price of egg-beaters. On a train 
would you be so fortunate as to meet 
Mr. Backus, and inside of five minutes 
learn where he was coming from, where 
he was going, and what he intended to 
do when he got there? The answer, of 
course, is no. Mrs. Horlick and Mr. 
Backus simply do not ride on the trains; 
if you want to meet them, you have to 
do so on the bus, and if you do not 
meet them, you are getting out of touch 
with a good, solid and substantial sec- 
tion of our population. 


Another thing: on a train, you do 
not have the cozy relationship with the 
engineer that you have with the driver 
of a bus. The engineer of a stream- 
liner is a remote and godlike being who 
would no more think of helping you 
with your bag than he would think of 
changing places with a street-car con- 
ductor. The driver of a bus, on the 
other hand, will not only help you with 
your bag, but he will tell you where 
the best hotel is in town and in what 
nearby lake you can catch the best fish. 
You have to be President Truman be- 
fore you can ride in the cab of a train, 
but in a bus you can sit right behind 
the driver and see everything that goes 
on. Or else you can go to the extreme 
back seat, where it is permitted to 
smoke, and exchange political views with 
the old gentlemen who are generally 
to be found there, placidly smoking their 
pipes. What if the tobacco they use 
does sometimes smell like dried out 
timothy grass? That’s a small price to 
pay for being privileged to share in 
their mellow conversation. 


There are, of course, certain disad- 
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vantages connected with travel by bus 
which ought to be mentioned if a fair 
estimate is to be formed. For long trips 
in which speed is essential either for 
personal or business reasons, it is not 
so good, Packwaukee Corners might be 
an interesting place to see, but if one 
has an appointment to keep, one would 
just as soon by-pass it and leave its 
beauties for some future hour of leisure. 
You won’t by-pass it if you are riding 
on the bus; not if Mrs. Horlick and 
her three children want to get off there. 


Moreover, it must be stated that bus 
trips of long duration, and particularly 
all night trips, are apt to be a serious 
strain upon the physical and nervous 
system. It is an established fact that 
riding all night on a bus produces 
cramps in the legs at the rate of one 
to every twenty miles, and in the morn- 
ing when the weary traveller emerges 
from his confinement he is apt to be 
so doubled up as to need the services 
of a masseur. 


But the worst disadvantage of riding 
on the bus comes from the phenomenon 
which was described at the opening of 
this article—the crowds of travellers on 
weekends and holidays. In every city of 
any size and in every section of the 
country, things seem to be the same. Go 
down to the bus station on any Saturday 
afternoon and you will find half the 
population of the city there, and Labor 
Day will unfailingly bring out the other 


half. We know, because, Charlie, we 
were there. 


It was the Saturday before Labor 
Day, and our bus was scheduled to 
leave at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Promptly at one we approached the 
depot to see.about getting a ticket. We 
opened the door of the station, and 
suddenly we stopped dead in our tracks. 
The place was one surging mass of 
humanity, young and old, men and 
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women, feeble and strong. Every bench 
was crowded, and those who had cap- 
tured a place to sit were as if rooted 
to the spot, grimly looking out into space 
with the air of being prepared to stay 
there for hours if need be rather than 
project themselves into the swirling 
throng about them. Hundreds of people 
were walking about aimlessly, putting 
their golf clubs and fishing tackle and 
valises down and picking them up, and 
occasionally making a rush for the gates 
as a bus would be announced, only to 
return crestfallen as it proved to be 
not the one they wanted. Children gam- 
bolled about between the legs of adults, 
and the shrill calls of harassed mothers 
could be heard as they tried to keep 
tab on their effervescent offspring. 


Our first object, of course, was to 
get a ticket, and in order to do this we 
had to take our place in a line which 
stretched clear across the depot. After 
much shuffling along and long delays, 


‘we finally accomplished this purpose. 


We then sought out the information 
desk to inquire about the particular bus 
we desired to take. There were fifty 
people swarming around this focal point, 
and the official had a frightened and 
wary look in his eye as if he were meas- 
uring his chances of escape in case the 
mob decided to lynch him. To our in- 
quiry as to whether our bus would 
leave on time, he answered by throwing 
up his hands and lifting his eyes to 
heaven in mute supplication. 


“We aren’t following any schedule 
today,” he said. “We’re just getting 
buses in here as fast as we can, filling 
them up with people, and sending them 
out. All you can do is wait until the 
announcer calls out the name of the 
town you want to reach, and then try 


to get on.” He spoke as if uttering a 
dare. 


It was a dare, as we found out some 











three hours later when our bus was 
finally called. Gathering our spent 
strength, we made a rush for the ap- 
pointed gate, only to find that three 
hundred other people were planning to 
embark upon the same bus. There was 
little if any manifestation of ill humor, 
but there was, as might be expected, an 
inordinate amount of pushing and pull- 
ing and sweating and straining. In the 
center or vortex of this human mass 
we scarcely had to move our feet, but 
were propelled by the sheer weight of 
numbers behind us slowly onward and 
through the gate, and eventually 
through the door of a bus. We were 
not entirely sure that it was the bus 
we wanted, but at this stage of the game, 
it did not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. Any bus would do, so long as 
we might be on our way. 


And on our way we were, in a vehicle 
so crammed with humanity that it must 
fairly have been bulging at the seams. 


The narrow aisle was choked with- 


standees, and with aching feet, and un- 
able to move an inch forward or back- 
ward, we stood and groaned inwardly 
at the thought of the one hundred mile 
trip that lay ahead. 


Without any doubt, standing in a 
crowded bus ranks with the least en- 
joyable among the various modes of 
transportation. The traveller’s head is 
above the level of the windows, so that 
he cannot see the scenery outside. There 
are no straps or supports of any kind 
except the seat backs, and groping for 
these, one is as likely as not to seize 
upon the neck of some unoffending pas- 
senger. When the bus moves forward 
suddenly, the group in the aisle sways 


backward, and the passengers in the . 


rear are in danger of being fallen upon 
and crushed. When the bus comes to 
a sudden stop, the standees as one man 
continue their forward motion amid a 
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frantic shifting of feet and clutching 
for non-existent supports. A few of the 
passengers never fail to bring their lug- 
gage inside rather than trust it to the 
baggage compartment; there is no room 
for these bags, if they are large, except 
in the aisle, and here they force the 
standee either to stand upon one leg 
or else take the position of a man riding 
a horse. 


On crowded bus trips there are always 
to be found young mothers holding 
babes in arms. On our Labor Day trip, 
there was one such mother in the seat 
immediately next to where we were 
standing. It was not long before this 
particular two-year-old began to twist 
and turn in its mother’s lap, and eventu- 
ally began to emit piercing wails not 
six inches from our ears. An all day 
sucker produced by the mother pacified 
the little one, but brought new hazards 
in that the child took a fancy to us 
and rubbed the sticky candy lovingly 
against our face and coat. 


Well, we lived through the trip, and 
without any lasting ill-effects. We even 
cherish the memory of the harrowing 
trip, for it afforded us an insight into 
what we have remarked is one of the 
outstanding phenomena of our times. 
We Americans don’t want to stay home; 
we will cheerfully endure agonies in the 
process of getting away from home even 
for so short a period as one day, and 
when we return home exhausted after 
the holiday is over, we will begin to 
plan feverishly for the next occasion 
when we will be given the chance to 
join the crowd at the bus depot and 
wear ourselves to a frazzle in the process 
of enjoying a few hours of relaxation. 


Let the man who buries the next 
batch of documentary evidence on the 
nature of our civilization be sure to 
make a note of these things. 











Three Minute Instruction 





On Playing Games 


Certain puritanical strains in modern civilization have maintained 
the belief that playing games is unlawful and sinful for Christians. 
Cards, golf, baseball, even clean and wholesome parlor games, come 


under the ban. St. Thomas Aquinas, in his usual thorough way, treats 
of this question as follows: , 


1. Games are a remedy for the fatigue of the human body resulting from 
its necessary labors, and give peace to the soul through the joy they afford. 
It is possible, therefore, for a human being to sin by taking no part what- 
soever in any games or playing, because such a one makes himself a burden 
to others in that he never manifests joy to them and often stands in the way 
of their joy. While it is true that a penitent sinner should manifest sorrow 
for his sins by moderating his love of play and his seeking for pleasure, this 
does not mean that he must eliminate all relaxation and play from his daily life. 


2. A person can sin through his love of games and play either because 
the form his play takes is evil and impure, or because it is hurtful to others, 
or because the circumstances make it contrary to prudence. Impure words 
or actions can never be condoned for the sake of amusement and recreation; 
those that hurt others in body or soul are likewise evil. Circumstances that 
make play more or less sinful according to the degree of imprudence would 
be: to play at the wrong time or in the wrong places; to neglect business 
and work for the sake of play, or to offend the feelings of others, for example 
at a wake or a funeral, by inappropriate play. 


3. Taking part in games is not sinful even on Sunday, if it does not interfere 
with the sanctification of the Lord’s Day, i.e., does not prevent one from. 
worshiping God by attending Mass, and so long as none of the possible evils 
in the manner of playing are indulged in. St. Thomas teaches that the rest 
commanded on the Lord’s Day does not forbid such activities as are intended 
for the rest and relaxation of the body, which is the primary purpose of 
games and play. 


All who maintain that games are sinful for human beings, whether 
at any time or only on Sundays, are guilty of one of two errors. Either 
they believe that the human body is in itself vile and must be deprived 
of every possible pleasure, or that pleasure is in itself bad and must 


never be sought after. Both these principles are contrary to reason and 
revelation. 
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No Color Line 


The accident of racial color has been too often magnified into a 
separating line, not to say barrier, between different human beings. 
There is one place whére there can be no line. 


E. F. Miller 


IT WAS just by accident that I dropped 
into the church of St. Cecelia in New 
York City one day not so very long 
ago. Perhaps I was inspired to pay a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament; perhaps 
I desired to view the architecture of the 
edifice; perhaps I just wanted to get 
out of the sun on a hot and humid day. 
Whatever the reason, I went in and sat 
down in a pew behind a pillar far in 
the rear of the vast and silent building. 
‘No one saw me that I ‘knew of; nor 
would they have cared, I suppose, if 
they had seen me. It was soothing to 
_ sit there, as it is soothing to sit in any 
Catholic church. Even pagans have 
found that out. Alphonse Ratisbonne 
believed it and was converted in con- 
sequence. But it was especially sooth- 
ing to sit in this particular church, for 
as I have already said, the city was 
New York, and although New York has 
just about everything that the human 
heart can desire in the way of recrea- 
tion and relaxation, one thing that it 
does not have is silence and quiet. One 
has to go into a church to find that. 
How long I was in the church, lost 
in reverie, I do not know. But on look- 
ing up I suddenly discovered that I was 
no longer alone. At the Communion 
railing there knelt a boy—a black boy. 
It was not dirt that made him black; 
it was the pigment of his skin. He was 
a Negro, a member of an outcast race 
in a land where freedom and equality 
are the watchwords. He was kneeling 
at the railing in an attitude of deep 
prayer. I watched him curiously, won- 


dering what he was about at so late an 
hour in the morning. In a moment a 
man appeared in the sanctuary, dressed 
in the robes of a bishop. He approached 
the altar, genuflected reverently, as- 
cended the steps and opened the taber- 
nacle. Taking out the ciborium, he 
placed it on the altar and then turned 
to the empty pews and the little black 
boy at the railing and pronounced the 
absolution that is always said before 
the distribution of Holy Communion: 
“May God have mercy upon you and 
having forgiven your sins, lead you into 
eternal life.” He turned back to the 
altar and took up the ciborium in his 
hands. Facing the body of the church 
a second time, he held in his right hand 
the Body of Our Lord and in a tone 
of voice that could be heard even where 
I was sitting, cried out in Latin three 
times: “O Lord I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come to me. Say only 
the word and my soul shall be healed.” 
Immediately thereafter he went down 
the steps of the altar to the railing. But 
he did not go alone. 

From out of the sacristy came another 
man, tall and marked with dignity. He 
too was dressed in the flaming robes of 
one of the successors of the Apostles. 
From behind my pillar I strained my 
eyes to try to make out who he was. 
All that I could distinguish was the in- 
signia of an archbishop. But he was an 
archbishop whom I had never seen be- 
fore, not even in pictures in the news- 
papers. He was carrying in his hand 
the golden plate which is usually held 
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under the chin of the communicants at 
the time of receiving the Holy Sacra- 
ment, lest any particles of the sacred 
‘ Host slip from the hands of the admin- 
istering priest and fall upon the floor. 
The archbishop, as though he were a 
serving boy, followed the bishop to the 
appointed place. The two men stood 
before the diminutive Negro. The one 
drew from the ciborium the Body of 
Christ and, holding It before the eyes 
of the child, said: “May the Body of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve your 
soul for all eternity.” Then he placed 
the Host on the outstretched tongue 
while the archbishop held the golden 
plate beneath the boy’s chin. They re- 
turned to the altar, replaced the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle and dis- 
appeared into the sacristy. The lad 
knelt upright in the front pew making 
his thanksgiving. 


Where the bishop and the archbishop 
came from and what they were doing 
in this particular church, I do not know. 
What circumstances led up to their serv- 
ing of Our Lord to the one whom un- 
doubtedly Our Lord loved more than 
sadducees and pharisees, even though 
the color of the latters’ skin was white, 
I have no idea. It was like a scene that 
one sees in a dream, and on the morn- 
ing after, doubts that he saw it at all. 
Already I was beginning to doubt; and 
the only argument I had against my 
skepticism was the figure of the little 
boy still upright in his pew. 


I might have dropped into a church 
that was crowded with people instead 
of one that was almost empty. I might 
have listened to an eloquent sermon on 
the doctrine of racial tolerance, or 
rather, on the doctrine of fraternal and 
universal charity. I might have come 
away affected, and with resolution firm 
upon my soul to treat all men, regard- 
less of color, race or creed, as I would 
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have myself treated. But I am con- 
fident that no sermon could have ever 
produced the effect upon me as did the 
simple little scene that I had just wit- 
nessed. Two of the members of a dis- 
tinguished and ancient family had led 
an outcast into their Father’s house; 
and not by the back-door either, which 
is the servants’ entrance. And they 
made him sit down at the table with 
the high and famous guests whose 
names were angels, that he might par- 
take of the best that the house had to 
offer. Nor did anyone make remarks 
about the color of his skin or the low- 
liness of his antecedents. 

Sometime after that little episode I 
was in St. Paul, Minnesota. I had 
heard a great deal about the magnificent 
cathedral which crowns a hill in the 
center of the city and which is without 
doubt one of the outstanding archi- 
tectural masterpieces of the country. 
This time I visited a church designedly 
in order that I might view the building 
and to judge whether or not, to my 
callow taste, it measured up to all that 
I had read and heard about it. It came 
up to all my expectations. There is 
something about it reminiscent of the 
grand cathedrals of the Middle Ages— 
strength, devotion, beauty. I sat down 
in the last pew, the better to. contem- 
plate the full sweep of the arches, the 
tremendous height of the dome, the 
massive power of the pillars. But my 
contemplation was not unbroken. A 
wedding was going on before the high 
altar. There were a fair number of 
people in the church attending the wed- 
ding, but they were as nobody. I mean, 
they were swallowed up in great dis- 
tances and cavernous apses that 
stretched out before me. They looked 
smaller than human beings are wont to 
look, as though the church were cal- 
culated to cut them to their proper size 
in the presence of the almighty God. 








But then, there seemed to be some- 
thing strange about the picture. As far 
as I could make out, the bride was 
beautiful and the bridegroom handsome. 
And the priest, tall and straight, looked 
almost medieval in his Gothic vest- 
ments. But next to the bride was a 
boy about twelve years old, dressed in 
cassock and surplice and holding the 
plate that bore the ring which in due 
time would be put on the finger of the 
bride. There was nothing unusual about 
the fact that a boy assisted at the wed- 
ding service—all church weddings have 
servers. But this server was different. 
His surplice was as white as the snow 
that just a moment before has fallen. 
But his face—it was the black face of 
a Nego boy. 


Note well—a server at the alter is not 
a servant at the table. If this were the 
case, one would not consider it unique 
that a Negro should be serving at the 
altar. A server’s dignity comes next to 
that of the priest himself. Only he is 
allowed with the priest to enter the in- 
ner sanctum of the court of kings. No 
boy can receive a higher privilege than 
that of serving Mass at the altar of 
sacrifice. The Negro’s companion was 
a white boy, and now that I saw the 
two together, I remembered that they 
had been playing side by side on the 
cathedral lawn as I approached the mas- 
sive front door. 


I have no acquaintance with the bride 
of that day. But I could not help but 
notice that from time to time the lace 
and silk and spotless whiteness of her 
gown brushed up against the boy whose 
face was black. Nor did she draw back 
as though she had been touched by 
some disease or dreadful germ. Neither 
did the bridegroom rush to her side that 
he might protect her from contamina- 
tion. I say I did not know these two, 
and very likely shall never meet them 
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in my life. But they were Catholic in 
the sense of universal and all-embrac- 
ing; and the God who shortly after- 
ward appeared upon the altar*and who 
wrote no code or tablet of command- 
ments or law of charity and justice that 
was dependent for its observance on the 
color of the skin, must have smiled in 
assent, and felt like once more changing 
water into wine. 


The thought that came over me that 
day was this, that a Catholic church of 
all the places in the world is not only 
the meeting place of all the arts of men, 
but it is also the meeting place of all 
the races of men. It is the one place 
where equality is preached and where 
charity is practiced. One could see with- 
out much trouble this same scene en- 
acted a thousand years and more before 
when in another magnificent cathedral, 
another man who was black and whose 
name was Augustine took his place 
amongst the white and the black and 
was not considered out of place in con- 
sequence. I beheld history repeating 
itself, and in the wonder that came over 
me, I forgot about the purpose of my 
visit—to view the architecture of the 
cathedral of St. Paul. 


My next sojourning led me to Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. In a downtrodden part 
of that northern city there is a Catholic 
high school, dedicated to St. Mary, 
which provides education for all who 
come in search of it, whether they are 
rich or poor, white or black. Mexicans 
and Negroes and white children mingle 
without prejudice not only in the class- 
rooms and the church, but also on the 
play-grounds. The parents of these chil- 
dren may be without much of this 
world’s goods; but they are not lack- 
ing in pride and human dignity. They 
honor themselves even in their poverty 
by honoring others. But the greatest 
compliment that can be paid them is 
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that they are not snobs. What a man is, 
is what counts with them, not what a 
man looks like. Their children have 
imbibed this spirit, and that is why 
they can study and play together with- 
out racial bias or intolerance. 


About the time that I was at this 
school, a wonderful event took place. 
One of the seniors in the high school 
was a colored girl. By the grace of God 
she had become interested in the Cath- 
olic religion and had asked the parish 
priest to tell her more about it. After 
a period of instructions she was declared 
ready for Baptism. The hour was set 
for the great occasion. 


Then happened the event which I say 
was wonderful. At the moment the 
ceremony began, the doors of the church 
opened, and the whole senior class of 
the school filed in to be present at the 


Baptism. Seriously they followed every 
rubric of the service. And finally when 
it was over, they approached the newly- 
made Christian, and congratulated her 
sincerely. But more than that, each one 
had a present for her, this one a rosary, 
that one a prayer book, and so on down 
to the last member of the class. No one 
seemed to see in her a person of a differ- 
ent color. All saw in her a shining mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ, a 
person loved by God and destined to 
live with the angels and saints in heaven. 

It may be that happenings such as 
these three which I have related are 
the answer to the problem of two differ- 
ent races occupying the same country. 
At least full proof has been given that 
the two races can live side by side in 
happiness and peace. But it can only 
be accomplished through faith and 
charity. 


Ear-Splitting Geography 


On the subject of place-names, Louisiana has some interesting specimens to 


offer. 


Some of the following are quoted because of their euphony, and others 


as a challenge to the reader’s power of pronunciation: 


Atchafalaya 
Cataouache 
Chickeema 
Coochenaha 
Keatchie 
Maringouin 
Natchitoches 
Opelousas 
Ponchatalawa 
Quapaw — 
Shongaloo 
Tchoupitoulas 
Whiskey Chitto 


Cabahannose 
Chacahoula 
Choupique 
Coochie Brake 
Malbanchya 
Nantaches 
Okaloosa 
Quache 
Poosheapatope 
Ricohoc 
Tchefuncta 
Tickfaw 
Weyanoke 


Nuggets 


Amish proverbs: 
Who halts not, wins. 
Morning hours hold gold. 


He who feeds his cow well churns much butter. 
A person should stretch himself according to his cover. 
Size alone is not enough; else a cow could catch a rabbit. 
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—Land and Home. 








Readers Retort . 





(Readers are invited to express disagreement with opinions and 
articles published in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 
address given, though these will be withheld from publication on 


request.) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Let me be the first to disagree with your 
article “Questions on Education”, which is a 
bunch of pietistic dribble although it starts 
out with a bang. . . . Many Catholics would 
be better off if they sent their children to a 
public school than they are with sending 
them to so-called “Catholic” schools, where 
nothing is Catholic save perhaps the clothing 
and crucifixes. Today too few of our schools 
give a “Catholic” education. . . . I have 
talked with Notre Dame graduates who had 
never read the Bible, neither Testament, 
never heard of the Following of Christ, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the Heliotropium, 
and similar standard Catholic works. These 
Catholics have no more idea of how to put 
Catholic teaching into public life than the 
pagan graduating from the public school... . 
Catholics should stop building Catholic schools 
and demand that the State provide schools 
to meet their needs... . 


A. H. Seubert 


- That Catholic schools sometimes fail to 
produce loyal and intelligent Catholics no 
one would deny. The best of them can 
do little for young people whose home 
backgrounds are religiously sterile. That 
all Catholic schools are unworthy of the 
name is a vicious slander, and that the 
solution of the problem posed by Catholics 
who never heard of the Heliotropium is 
to close the schools and hand education 
over to the State is nonsensical. “If in the 
greenwood, what of the dry?” The Editor 


Chicago, Ill. 

In Pointed Paragraphs, under the title “No 
Defense of Psychiatry”, you said “Our own 
opinion is that Msgr. Sheen was both hasty 
and extreme in his observations on the merits 
of psychiatry.” The rest of the article was 
accurate and well put. The above sentence, 
however, was one sour note which nearly 
killed the whole effect. . . . Psychiatry has 
been tolerated by many thinking Catholics 
for a long time. It represents the apex of 


unordained frontier 


Pseudo- 
priests are they to whom Msgr. Sheen re- 
ferred. . . . Psychiatrists are the first to scoff 


investigation. 


at references to the devil . . . as medieval 
superstition no longer tolerated by the em- 
pirical “science” called Psychology. . . . The 
soul, to most of them, has become outmoded 
by progress. . . . Therefore it can hardly be 
stated that Msgr. Sheen’s remarks were 
“hasty and extreme.” 
J. Nugent 


It was the Liguorian’s remarks that were 
hasty and extreme, but not for the reason 
given by Reader Nugent. Msgr. Sheen, we 
have learned, referred in his New York 
sermon to Freudian psycho-analysts, not 
to psychiatrists. Psychiatry is a part of 
psychology that is even being introduced 
into some seminaries, because it can be 
of great help to a priest in his work. 
Freudian psycho-analysts can and should 
be condemned in toto, because it is they 
who deny the soul, stifle the conscience, 
and make sex the key to practically all 
knowledge of human behaviour. The Editor 


Chicago, 1!. 

I’ve never written to any magazine before, 
but on reading your recent article entitled. 
“Mr. Lasky’s Miracle” my blood just began 
to boil. . . . I read the Mizacle of the Bells 
and I thought it one of the best, if not the 
best book I’ve ever read. . . . What do you 
mean when you say: “Hollywood, when it 
comes to producing religious pictures with 
true understanding and sympathy, just hasn’t, 
in nine cases out of ten, got what it takes.” 
So far, I think they’ve done pretty well, in 
fact they’ve performed “miracles” with “The 
Song of Bernadette”, “Going My Way”, “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s” and “The Keys of the 
Kingdom.” . . . You just had to drag Frank 
Sinatra into it too. People nowadays just 
aren’t happy until they pull him apart as best 
they can... . I actually feel sorry for such 
narrow-minded people and, I might add, I 
feel sorry for you... . 

Miss N. B. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (8) 


Mexican Martyrdom 


One of the most romantic Christian stories of modern times, of a 


H. J. O’Connell 


hero for the ages. 


ON the feast of the Assumption, in the 
year 1913, a Jesuit novice knelt before 
the altar to pronounce the vows that 
would bind him forever to the service 
of Christ. As he arose, in his hands was 
placed a crucifix, a symbol of the life 
of love and sacrifice he must henceforth 
lead. Tenderly he kissed the cross and 
placed it near his heart. 

Fourteen years later, the same young 
man, now a Jesuit priest, once more 
knelt in prayer. In his hands was the 
crucifix given him on his Profession day. 
On this occasion, however, he knelt, not 
in the quiet of a monastery chapel, 
but in the grim setting of a prison court- 
yard. Nearby stood a firing squad, with 
guns loaded, hands steady, eyes cold 
and hard. The young priest, just two 
years after his ordination, was about 
to pay with his life the price of the 
fidelity he had sworn to his Master at 
the close of his Novitiate days. 

Father Miguel Augustin Pro Juarez, 
usually called “Father Pro”, after the 
long course of studies in preparation for 
the priesthood, returned to his native 
Mexico just as a new wave of persecu- 
tion was about to break upon the land. 
The infamous Calles had become “Presi- 
dent” in 1924, and soon showed his 
determination to renew the oppression 
of religion, which had ebbed and flowed 
ever since the rebellion against Spain. 
The old anti-religious laws were ampli- 
fied by a new law, promulgated in July, 
1926, which banned religion from edu- 
cation, dissolved religious orders, closed 
seminaries, restricted public worship to 
the interior of churches, put all public 
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ceremonies under the supervision of the 
secular power, and declared all churches, 
monasteries, and other religious build- 
ings to be the property of the State. 
Of course, the Church could not sub- 
mit to a decree so flagrantly unjust. The 
bishops of Mexico, a week before the 
new law was to go into effect, issued an 
official statement which suspended all 
public worship in the country. This 
did not mean that the bishops and 
priests would desert their people; but 
merely that Mass would be said, and 
the sacraments administered in secret. 
In spite of the risk of imprisonment, 
torture, and death, the brave clergy of 
Mexico remained with their flocks. Once 
more the Church was driven under- 


‘ground, as in the days of the Roman 


persecution. 

Father Pro arrived in Mexico on July 
7, 1926, just three weeks before the 
decree was to go into eifect, and im- 
mediately plunged into a period of in- 
tense activity. During those three weeks 
a wave of fervor swept over the country, 
as the people took advantage of the 
last unmolested public administration of 
the sacraments. Father Pro, with his 
fellow priests, sat in the confessional 
for the greater part of the day. Twice 
he fainted from weariness and weak- 
ness, and had to be carried out. On be- 
ing revived, he insisted on returning 
immediately. Besides the hearing of 
confessions, he gave instructions and 
sermons, and received visitors for con- 
sultation. On July 31st, for the last 
time he offered Holy Mass in a church. 

The sixteen months of Father Pro’s 








life while he conducted his ministry 
underground were filled with adventure. 
Mass was said in the homes of reliable 
Catholics, who were willing to undergo 
risk of imprisonment and death for their 
faith. Everyday he secretly adminis- 
tered Holy Communion to several hun- 
dred persons, on one first Friday the 
total reaching twelve hundred. Mar- 
riages were celebrated, confessions 
heard, sick calls answered, sermons 
preached, and even retreats conducted, 
all in spite of the vigilance of the police 
and soldiers. Of course, he had taken 
off his clerical garb, and went about 
in whatever disguise seemed most effec- 
tive at the moment. A photograph, 
taken while he was conducting a retreat 
for a group of chauffeurs, shows him 
attired in a pair of mechanic’s overalls, 
with a cap perched jauntily on his head, 
and a neat little moustache adorning 
his upper lip. All the while, religious 
literature was being printed and distrib- 
uted, catechism classes organized, and 
a group of three hundred young men 
trained as religious lecturers. He like- 
wise took under his care over ninety 
poor families, for whom he paid the 
rent and provided the necessities of life. 
As one of his fellow Jesuits remarked: 
“During his apostolate in Mexico City, 
Father Pro did the work of seven 
priests.” 


Before long the news of such goings- 
on leaked out to the police, and an 
order was issued for his personal arrest. 
His extraordinary zeal and success had 
made Father Pro “public enemy num- 
ber one” to the atheistic government. 
Twice he was actually arrested by the 
police; but each time they failed to rec- 
ognize the prize they had bagged, and 
released him. Boldness seemed to him 
the best disguise, and he even went so 
far as to visit the jails to console those 
who were imprisoned for the faith. “If 
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the jailers knew what sort of bird I 
am,” he said in his habitual slang, “TI 
would have been captured three months 
ago.” Unconcernedly, he would travel 
the streets on a bicycle, or walk along 
with a pet police dog at his heels. There 
is a picture which shows him calmly 
standing near a government building, 
smoking a cigar, while two soldiers are 
talking close behind him. 


On more than one occasion, he had 
narrow escapes, in which only his cool- 
ness and quick wit saved him. One 
morning he was administering Holy 
Communion in a private house, when a 
servant entered the room shouting: 
“The police.” Father Pro hid the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, told the people to spread 
themselves about the room, and, dressed 
in a grey suit, with a cigar in his hand, 
went to meet the officers. He responded 
with a joke to their statement that a 
priest was in the house, and invited 
them to search the place. They did so, 
with the Jesuit following at their heels. 
Of course, no priest was found. Deter- 
minedly, the police put themselves on 
guard at the door to apprehend the 
priest when he came, while Father Pro 
quietly walked off and administered 
Communion in another home. 


Another time, when approaching a 
house where he was to say Mass, he 
found it guarded by two policemen. To 
retreat would have awakened their sus- 
picions; so he coolly approached the 
house, took out a notebook, and jotted 
down the street number. Opening his 
vest carelessly, as if to flash a badge, 
he walked into the house, remarking as 
he passed the policemen: “There’s a 
cat bagged here.” The officers had no 
doubt but that he was a member of 
the secret police, and gave him a mili- 
tary salute as he passed by. The Cath- 
olics inside were astounded to see him 
enter the room; but he said with a 
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laugh: “We couldn’t be safer than we 
are now; for the police are guarding the 
door for us.” To say Mass under the 
circumstances would have been too 
dangerous; so he took his cassock, and 
left again by the front door, receiving 
two more salutes as he passed. 

Still another time, when walking 
along the street, he saw two policemen 
running after him. Quickly turning a 
corner, he met a Catholic woman whom 
he knew. With a wink, he took her 
arm, and they walked slowly along like 
two lovers. When the police turned the 
corner, all they saw was a man with his 
girl-friend, and gave up the chase. 


Father Pro knew that, in spite of his 
cleverness, he would eventually be 
caught. He even desired capture, loath 
though he was to leave the souls so 
much in need of him. As a child he had 
said to his mother: “I would like to die 
a martyr’s death.” When the persecu- 
tion reached its height, he wrote in a 
letter: “The number of martyrs is in- 
creasing day by day. Oh, if that could 
be my lot!” Two months before his 
death, when saying Mass for some nuns, 
he asked them to pray that God would 
accept him as a victim for Mexico. 
During the Mass he was evidently under 
the stress of great emotion, and at its 
end said to one of the nuns: “I know 
not if it be mere imagination; but I 
feel that Our Lord has accepted my 
offering.” 


On November 18, 1927, he was ar- 
rested with his two brothers. An at- 
tempt had been made several days be- 
fore on the life of General Obregon, 
ex-president of Mexico, and the author- 
ities tried to place the blame for this 
on the Pro brothers. The charge was 
patently ridiculous. There was no evi- 
dence, and the prisoners unequivocally 
denied any part in the plot. However, 
the authorities were not concerned with 


proof. They had Father Pro in their 
power, and this time, they resolved, he 
would not escape. Not even a semblance 
of trial was given him. Calles had de- 
clared: “I want not forms, but action.” 


At 10:20 on the morning of Novem- 
ber 23rd, after a night spent mostly in 
prayer, Father Pro was playing a game 
with his fellow prisoners. Suddenly one 
of the officials appeared in the doorway, 
and called him by name. He put on his 
coat, bade farewell to his fellow pris- 
oners, exclaiming: “We shall meet in 
heaven, brothers,” and walked into the 
yard. Everything was in readiness for 
the execution. As the priest walked to 
the wall against which he was to die, 
the voice of the military commander 
rang out: “Have you any request to 
make?” Calmly the Jesuit answered: 
“That I may pray.” The request was 
granted. From his pocket Father Pro 
took the crucifix given him on his Pro- 
fession day, fourteen years before. 
Through all the years that crucifix had 
been the source of his zeal, the motive 
of his love, his consolation in sorrow, 
his strength in trial. So now it was his 
support at the hour of his death. 


Resolutely he replaced the crucifix in 
his pocket, rose from his knees, and 
faced the firing squad. ‘Will you be 
blindfolded?” he was asked. “No,” 
came the quiet answer. “Lord, Thou 
knowest I am innocent,” he exclaimed. 
Then, making the sign of the cross over 
the spectators, he said to those present: 
“May God have mercy on you! God 
bless you!” Stretching forth his arms 
in the form of a cross, he declared: 
“With all my heart I forgive my en- 
emies.” Just before the order to fire 
was given, he cried out lovingly: “Viva 
Cristo Rey!” (“Live Christ the King!”’) 
and awaited the fatal shots. At the 
command of the officer, the rifles were 
leveled. A second later the reports rang 
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out. Five bullets pierced the priest’s 
body, and he fell. Lest there should be 
any doubt of death, a sergeant walked 
close, and fired a shot into the head of 
the martyr. 


Upon the ground, with half closed 
eyes, and lips slightly parted, lay the 
body of Father Pro. In his head was 
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the blood-fringed mark of that last cruel 
shot. But close to his heart was the 
Profession-crucifix, mute testimony that 
he had been faithful unto the end to 
the vows he had sworn in his youth, a 
visible pledge of the love that had led 
the martyr to follow his Lord to Cal- 
vary, and drink with Him the chalice 
of death. 


Desi gn For Despots 


In the year 1932, when the Nazis in Germany were growing stronger every 
day, fantastic tricks were used to hoodwink the people into believing that almost 
everybody was strongly behind the new movement of National Socialism. On one 
occasion an American anti-war moving picture, All Quiet on the Western Front, 
was showing in a Berlin theatre. In view of the fact that millions of Germans 
wanted to see this picture, an order could not very well be put out forbidding 
it to be shown. Nor did the government want to put out such an order. The 
Nazis were still not in sufficient control to do everything they wanted to. But 
they had a way of stopping the movie. : 

Into the hands of a few dozen men were pressed boxes in which something 
seemed to be moving. These men went into the theatre. Suddenly a whistle 
shrilled in the darkness. The men with the boxes stood up, shouted, opened 
their boxes; immediately hundreds of white mice ran through the seats and 
up and down the aisles. Women jumped on chairs and railings; a snake wound 
its way down the main aisle. Outside, uproarious shouts answered the noise 
within; thousands who had been standing there in silence suddenly began to yell. 
Joseph Goebbels stood in an automobile, saluting and shouting. 

The whole point of the demonstration was to prove to the government, which 
was still opposed to the Nazis, and to the people who did not like the Nazis and 
their methods, that almost all the people wanted the moving picture supressed. 
Listen to them shout! Look at them as they mill about the theatre! And so on. 
Nothing was said about the mice, the snakes. The true story was not told at all. 
Yet, the government capitulated to the Nazis, and the movie was withdrawn. 


You and Your Neighbor 


Here are a few strange facts indicating that people who live in glass houses 
should continue to be a little wary of throwing stones: 

When the other man makes himself disagreeable, he is just plain “ornery”; 
when you do so, it is all due to the state of your nerves. 

When another person does not like your friend, he is prejudiced; when you 
do not like his, you simply show that you are a good judge of human nature. 

When the other person tries to treat someone especially well, he is “polishing 
apples”; when you do the same, you are using tact. 

When the other fellow takes his time in making up his mind, he is a “stick- 
in-the-mud”; when you go slow, you are exercising rare prudence. 

When your neighbor picks flaws in things, he is an old crank; when you do so, 
you are simply offering constructive criticism. 

When the other man saves his money he is a “tightwad”; when you do so, 
your conservatism is the acme of wisdom. 
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Mrs. Sanger’s Progeny 


“Whose end is destruction” was the name St. Paul gave to the most 


corrupt people of his time. 


They are still with us. 


E. F. Miller 


MARGARET SANGER in her latest 
pronouncement declares that the best 
cure for a war-torn and hungry world 
is a ten-year moratorium on births. 
People should marry and be given in 
marriage; but they should have no chil- 
dren. Husbands and wives should love 
and be loved; but they should have no 
children. Toy shops should be closed, 
and cradles locked in attics; for there 
should be no children. 

This is strange advice coming from 
Mrs. Sanger, for she has two children 
herself, even though they are not chil- 
dren in the accepted sense of the word. 
They are the children of her mind and 
her lips. Birth control is her legitimate 
child; abortion, her illegitimate child. 
And a tremendous progeny of death and 
despair has spawned from these two 
monsters. The family geneology might 
be worked out in the following manner: 


Birth Control 


Broken 
Health 


Neurosis 


Broken 
Marriages 


Orphans’ __ Grass 


Widows 
Delinquency 


Cancer 


Prostitution Legalized 
Adultery 


Induced Abortion 
Infant 
Murder 


Deprivation 
of Beatific 
Vision 


Woman’s 
Death 


Damnation 


Consequent 
Sterility 


Frustration 


This is not a very pretty family to be- 
get, and most people would be ashamed 
of its members, just as one is inclined 
to be silent if the name of an ancestor 
is brought up who had the misfortune of 
being hanged. Mrs. Sanger is ashamed 
of at least some of her children, and 
has been known to disclaim her rela- 
tionship to them. But her denials are 
in vain. Doctors, sociologists and just 
ordinary, everyday observers can trace 
a line of generation between descend- 
ants and progenitor that all the denials 
in the world will not invalidate. 


And yet Mrs. Sanger would marshal 
her children under the leadership of 
birth control and (implicitly) abortion 
for a definite attack on the evils of the 
times. Imagine delinquency showing the 
children of Europe how to stop stealing, 
how to be obedient to their elders. Im- 
agine prostitution showing the young 
women of Germany how to be firm in 
the face of temptation, how to preserve 
their purity. Imagine cancer and neu- 
rosis showing the way to a healthy and 
happy future where there is neither 
health nor happiness now. Mrs. Sanger 
is indeed a great optimist. 


But there is one strong argument in 
favor of Mrs. Sanger’s program that the 
mother of many offspring did not men- 
tion: a ten-year moratorium on births 
would prevent other Mrs. Sangers from 
coming into being for at least ten years. 
During that time perhaps the world 
could catch its breath and be ready for 
a new onslaught on its continued exist- 
ence. They say that there should be at 
least a generation between wars, for it 
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takes that long for the nation that 
fought to recover from the loss of its 
young men. It would seem that at least 
a generation should pass before poten- 
tial young men should again be con- 
signed to oblivion by the atomic weap- 
ons of future Sangers. More young men 
have been killed or halted on the thresh- 
old of life by the campaigns of Mrs. 
Sanger than by the campaigns of all the 
generals who tried to exterminate an 
enemy in the course of the past one 
hundred years. The world is indeed full 
of shadows that should be men; and 
they all belong to Mrs. Sanger. Thus, 
what a relief it would be if we could be 
assured of no more Mrs. Sangers for a 
minimum of ten years. 

But of course that cannot be. In 
stopping the flow of mentally diseased 
Sangers, one would also stop the flow 
of saints. In fact, the ten-year mora- 
torium would make sinners out of every 
wife and husband in the world, for God 
Himself says in the Bible that birth 
control “is a detestable thing.” Married 
saints would not be possible; and nei- 
ther would unmarried saints, for chil- 
dren could no longer be born. No more 
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Father Damiens to work for the lepers; 
no more Don Boscos to provide for the 
waifs of the streets; no more Peter 
Clavers to wash the sores of slaves and 
make soft by charity a lot made hard 
by men of the stuff of Sangers. It is 
better perhaps to tolerate the sinners 
than to destroy the saints. Therefore, 
Mrs. Sanger’s plea for a moratorium on 
birth has no argument to uphold it no 
matter how closely it is studied and 
examined. 


It is sad that of all things made, it 
should have to be a woman to deprive 
woman of her sharing in God’s creative 
power. When a woman bears a child 
she is acting like God—she is co-creat- 
ing. But Mrs. Sanger would make of 
woman something less than the animals. 
Not even the animals destroy in the 
very act of making. Poor Mrs. Sanger. 
Promoter of destruction. Patroness of 
immoral and money-seeking doctors. 
Lover of the effects of war. Apostle of 
death. Foundress of the order of steril- 
ity. Poor Mrs. Sanger. May the God 
of goodness be good to her and breathe 
life into the lifeless tendons of her heart. 


Decision in Death 


In the last will and testament of Henri Bergson, the great modern philosopher, 
there are two paragraphs which reveal clearly the goal to which his years of 


profound reflection had led him: 


“My reflections have brought me closer and closer to Catholicism, in which 
I see the completion of Judaism. I would have become a convert, had I not 
witnessed through the years the preparation of the formidable wave of anti- 
Semitism which is unfurling over the world. I wish to remain with those who 


will be persecuted. 


“T hope, however, that if the Cardinal Archbishop will authorize it, a Catholic 
priest will kindly come and say some prayers at my funeral. In the event that 
such authorization should not be acceded, it will be necessary to call a Rabbi, but 
without hiding from him or from anyone else my moral adherence to Catholicism, 
as well as my desire, expressed above, to have the prayers of a Catholic priest.” 


As an interesting footnote to these moving lines, it might be added that Bergson’s 
daughter embraced the Catholic faith shortly after her father’s death. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (12) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Pharisees 


Problem: All Jewish historians and some non-Jewish writers are loud in their 
complaints against Our Lord for His uncompromising attitude toward the 
Pharisees. Why did Jesus judge them so severely? 


Solution: Our Lord came to heal. In the interests both of the Pharisees 
themselves, who were wilfully blind to the truth, and of the people over whom 


they wielded unbounded influence, it was best fearlessly to denounce these 
morally sick men. 


The religion of the Pharisees was a religion of purely external practices. They 
delighted in the works of the law, but for them the law meant chiefly the 
practices consecrated by human tradition. Humble prayer for grace to avoid 
sin was excluded from their program. Satisfied in the knowledge of their own 
good works, which they considered to be due entirely to their own merits, they 
erroneously assumed themselves to be the favorites of God. 


The natural consequence of this attitude was a delight in the external display 
of what they wrongly considered piety. Preoccupied with the idea of not failing 
in any of the minute observances they themselves had originated or consecrated 
from tradition, they had neither time nor inclination to turn sincerely to God 
and to give Him their hearts. Thus they became lost in a maze of legal and 
ritualistic regulations and prohibitions, at the same time they realized the impos- 
sibility of living without frequently transgressing some of the stupid regulations 
that had been made. That is why they resorted to subtle exegesis or explanation 
of the laws in order to wriggle out of obligations themselves while they continued 
to thrust the intolerable obligation of innumerable rules on others. “Blind 
leaders of the blind,” was Our Lord’s graphic description of them. 


This constant devotion to the externals of the law, as understood and explained 
by themselves, earned them a certain kind of respect and admiration from the 
people. Once they had established this reputation for holiness, they could not 
afford to lose it. Every effort was made to build up and maintain the good 
opinion of men. In that effort many of them stumbled deliberately into hypocrisy 
of the worst kind, viz., that of affecting piety and religion that only served 
as a cloak for behaviour which all true religion condemns. This is Our Lord’s 
own analysis, for He said of the majority of them that they were “all shining 
on the outside, but inwardly were full of rottenness and dead men’s bones.” 
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Is Your Mind O. K.? (4) 


More people than are willing to admit it suffer from phobias of one 
kind or another. Here are diagnosis and treatment for them. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


AMONG the most common, but at the 
same time strangest and most mystify- 
ing, afflictions of the human mind are 
the various fears, obsessions, and com- 
pulsions that torture the lives of so 
many men and women. These indi- 
viduals are haunted by fears that they 
themselves very often recognize as ex- 
aggerated and groundless; but which 
they cannot seem to banish. Some are 
afraid of being in a closed place, others 
of an open place. The sight of a cat, 
dog, spider, or even a harmless rabbit 
causes a panic of fear in some persons. 
Others are abnormally fearful of the 
dark, of being alone, of heights, of 
germs and dirt, of thunderstorms and 
lightning. Still others tremble with 
fright when on water, when in an auto- 
mobile, or when they pass along a cer- 
tain street. The list could be extended 
indefinitely. In fact, these abnormal 
fears can center around almost any ob- 
ject, however innocent and harmless, in 
the whole wide field of human experi- 
ence. 

Similar to these unreasonable fears, 
or phobias, as they are called, are the 
obsessive ideas, impulses, and inhibi- 
tions which sometimes seize hold of 
otherwise normal and healthy men and 
women. One man gets a certain num- 
ber, for instance “thirteen”, in his mind, 
and begins to see it everywhere. The 
people he meets, the newspapers, and 
even the street-signs seem to be crying 
“thirteen” at him all the time. A wo- 
man on the other hand, finds herself 
besieged by blasphemous thoughts, even 
during prayers and holy exercises. An- 
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other has the obsession that every white 
particle has been detached from the 
consecrated Host. She sees these little 
particles everywhere, on her clothing 
and that of others, on the floor of the 
church, or even of her home. Stranger 
still, a man has the constant fear that 
he may have been the cause of injury 
or death to others, even to those with 
whom he never came in contact. When 
he reads of a death in a distant city, 
or comes across a funeral procession, 
the thought crosses his mind: “Have I 
been the cause of the death of this 
person?” At times, he goes so far as to 
get out of his auto and look back to 
see if he has unknowingly run over 
someone. 

The obsession may take the form of 
impulses to certain actions. The per- 
son has to fold his clothes in a special 
way before going to bed; or he feels 
the impulse to add up the figures on 
license-plates or signs. Another is im- 
pelled to utter certain words, often pro- 
fanity, to count the pickets in every 
fence, to avoid stepping on the cracks 
in the sidewalk, or to wash his hands 
continually. Some feel an almost ir- 
resistible desire to steal, kill, or set fires. 
On the contrary, a man or woman may 
feel unable to perform the most ordi- 
nary actions, such as walking down the 
stairs, or drinking from a glass. 

Accompanying the phobia or obses- 
sion, there is usually a state of un- 
easiness and anxiety. If the man does 
not arrange his clothes just right before 
getting into bed, he is unable to sleep. 
He has to get up and rearrange them. 
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If the other does not count the posts in 
the fence, or the windows in the house 
he has just passed, he feels restless and 
uneasy, unless he goes back and does so. 

These people are not insane. They 
even recognize in most cases the fool- 
ishness of their fears and compulsions, 
and strive to overcome them; but just 
do not seem able to do so. They are 
the victims of a form of psychoneu- 
rosis which has been given the name 
psychasthenia. What is the origin of 
this strange condition? How can such 
torturing fears and obsessions be pre- 
vented from arising? What can be done 
to remove them? These are the prob- 
lems upon which this article will attempt 
to cast some light. 

In order to arrive at some under- 
standing of how such strange reactions 
can arise, it is necessary to explain 
briefly two processes of the human 
mind: 1) the association of ideas, and 
2) the mental mechanism of displace- 
ment, substitution, and symbolism. 


By the association of ideas is meant 
in simple language merely the common 
fact of human experience that the 
thought of one thing tends to bring to 


mind the thought of another thing with - 


which it is in some way connected. 
Thus, mention of the word “table” will 
cause a person to think of “dishes” or 
“eating”. “Sickness” will call up the 
idea of “health” or ‘“‘hospital” or “bed”. 
“Black” will evoke the thought of 
“white” or “color” or “cloth”. We may, 
then, define association as “the mental 
process by which past ideas, percep- 
tions, and experiences are brought into 
consciousness by means of their connec- 
tion with other ideas, perceptions, and 
experiences.” 


Associations, though they seem to oc- 
cur at random, are formed according to 
definite psychological laws. The chief 
bases of association are: similarity, 


contrast, and contiguity. It is an easily 
recognized fact that present thoughts, 
actions, sensations, and emotions have 
a tendency to revive and reproduce 
their like among previous impressions 
and states. An excessively hot or cold 
day will cause the old-timers to talk 
of the terrible heat of some summer of 
the 90s, or of the time when fish froze 
solid in the ice. Opposites, too, tend 
to introduce the thought of one another. 
Thus, if the word “fat” is mentioned, 
its opposite, “thin”, comes at once to 
mind. If asked to utter the first word 
that pops into his head when he hears 
the term “north”, a man will probably 
answer “south”. However, the chief 
source of association is contiguity. 
This means that thoughts, sensations, 
and emotions which were present to- 
gether at the same time or place will 
tend to recur in company with one an- 
other. For example, if a girl wore a 
blue dress the night her lover proposed, 
ever afterwards the sight of a blue dress 
may very likely recall the scene, and 
awaken a feeling of happiness in her 
heart. Similarly, if a man has had a 
narrow escape from death on a deer- 
hunt, the sight of a deer-head on the 
wall will most probably recall the ex- 
perience. It is especially ideas and ex- 
periences with strong emotional content 
which tend to revive by association. 


Closely allied to this process of as- 
sociation, is the mental mechanism of 
displacement, substitution, and sym- 
bolism, which is often at work in the 
development of phobias and obsessions. 
This mechanism has an origin and de- 
velopment similar to that of the so- 
called “conditioned reflex”. What is 
meant by a conditioned reflex, can best 
be illustrated by an example. At the 
same time that a piece of meat is held 
before a dog, a bell is rung close to 
his ear. The dog’s mouth waters at the 
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sight of the meat. If the process is re- 
peated, after a time the dog’s mouth 
will be seen to water whenever the bell 
is rung, even though no meat is held 
out to him. The ringing of the bell 
has become associated with the image 
of the meat, and awakens the same re- 
sponse as the presence of the meat. This 
mechanism is often used in the training 
of animals for the showring or circus. 
A bear, for instance, is made to stand 
on a hot surface while music is being 
played. He shuffles his feet because the 
surface is hot. After a while, he will 
“dance” whenever music is played. 


Similar psychological conditioned re- 
flexes can be formed in the mental life 
of a human being. In an earlier article 
there was mentioned the case of a soldier 
who became frightened and uneasy 
whenever he saw a tombstone. He could 
not explain the reason for this himself. 
But eventually it was discovered that 
during the war he had lain behind a 
tombstone while a machine gun directed 
a spray of bullets at him. The original 
experience had been forgotten (was dis- 
placed), and the sight of a tombstone 
became its substitute and symbol. 
Hence, the sight of a tombstone revived 
the emotion of fright and fear associated 
with the original experience, even though 
the soldier did not think of the incident 
on the battlefield. Another case is re- 
corded of a man who became uneasy 
whenever he encountered the number 
“four”. This uneasiness would not leave 
him until he had somewhere found the 
number “six”. He could give no ex- 
planation of this queer obsession. How- 
ever, after long investigation it came 
out that the man had spent his child- 
hood in a mining town. Four strokes 
of the bell was the signal of danger or 
disaster in the mine. At such times the 
boy would be in a state of fear and 
anxiety for his father and friends who 
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were in the mine. Only when the bell 
rang six times, the sign that the danger 
was removed, did his fear relax. He 
had in later years forgotten all this; 
but by an unconscious association the 
number “four” had become for him the 
symbol of danger, and awakened anxi- 
ety, while “six” was the sign of safety 
and calmed his fear. 


The knowledge of these mental proc- 
esses makes it possible to understand 
how some of these strange fears and 
obsessions can arise in the life of an 
individual. There are no fears which 
are inborn in the human being. All are 
the result of experience. An infant, for 
instance, does not at first fear a glow- 
ing coal, but curiously stretches out to 
touch it. When the child is burned, 
fear of the burning object is awakened, 
and the next time it will not be touched. 
After the baby has learned to talk, the 
mother will merely have to say “hot” 
to make the child leave an object alone. 
It is evident, then, that fear is normal 
and natural, a part of the process of 
learning, and is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the individual. Every normal 
man at times experiences fear. If he 
did not, he would soon be killed. 


As long as fear remains reasonable, 
it is an aid to human life. However, 
like all emotions, it can become un- 
reasonable and harmful, giving rise even 
to phobias and obsessions which make 
life almost unliveable. In tracing the 
origin of these exaggerated fears, the 
trail usually leads back to some terrify- 
ing experience in the life of the indi- 
vidual, especially in the time of child- 
hood. Sometimes the incident is con- 
sciously recalled, and its connection with 
the present fear is recognized. A boy, 
for example, has been in a serious auto 
accident, in which his father and mother 
were killed before his eyes. For the 
rest of his life, he may be afraid to 
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enter an auto. Whenever the idea is 
suggested, all the terror awakened by 
the accident is revived. Or a woman 
may have been suddenly taken sick in 
a crowded church. Now she is afraid 
to enter the church, lest she become 
sick again. 

More often, the original incident has 
been forgotten, but is still exerting its 
influence through a subconscious proc- 
ess of association. A young girl sees a 
companion severely bitten by a vicious 
dog. Afterwards, she experiences terror 
at the sight of any dog. By association 
this fear is extended to any furry thing, 
a rabbit, or even a fur rug or coat. 
When a strange woman comes to the 
home, wearing a fur coat, the child is 
terror-striken. As a result of this in- 
cident, she develops a fear of strangers. 
In such a manner, the fear can extend 
itself and become transformed, until it 
is very difficult, at times impossible, to 
trace its original cause. 


Similarly, the presence of obsessive 
thoughts, or “imperative ideas”, as they 
are often called, can be the effect of 
substitution and symbolism. The case 
of the man obsessed by the number 
“thirteen” has been mentioned. After 
long probing, it was discovered that in 
childhood he had been sexually seduced, 
with accompanying fear and shame, by 
an ignorant servant who had a super- 
stitious dread of “thirteen”. As a con- 
sequence, the number “thirteen” became 
for the boy the symbol of illicit sex 
impulses and practices, and any en- 
counter with it awakened the shame and 
fear of his earlier experience. Converse- 
ly, any sexual temptation by an un- 


conscious association, brought into his- 


mind the substitute idea ‘‘thirteen”’. 


Compulsions to perform or omit cer- 
tain actions often have a similar ex- 
planation. These may in some cases 
be the result merely of an unfortunate 


association of the idea of an action with 
a situation in which the person fre- 
quently finds himself. It is a psycho- 
logical law that the very continued pres- 
ence of an idea in the mind will produce 
a tendency, or impulse, to perform the 
act corresponding to the idea. If, for 
example, a person is on the roof of a 
tall building, the idea may occur to 
him: “What if I should jump!” Im- 
mediately, he will grasp the handrail 
to make sure that he does not jump. 
He recognizes the foolishness of the 
thought, but still the impulse is there, 
and the man fears he may follow it. If 
the situation recurs frequently, and the 
idea is allowed to take hold of the mind, 
eventually the person may actually jump 
from the roof. 


An interesting case is recorded of a 
minister who, as he was mounting the 
pulpit to preach, was seized with the 
thought: ‘What if I should utter a word 
of profanity!”” The idea awakened such 
a reaction of fear and horror, as he 
faced his staid and censorious audience, 
that he could not get it out of his mind. 
He was constantly on guard lest some 
forbidden word should slip past his lips. 
Consequently, he began to look forward 
to the next Sunday’s sermon with dis- 
like and terror. His speaking suffered 
so much from the complex that he seri- 
ously considered abandoning his min- 
isterial work. 


It may be asked: why do such pho- 
bias and obsessions develop in some 
individuals, and not in others who have 
gone through the same experiences? 
Two men are involved in the same auto 
wreck. One gets in the car and drives 
off without any difficulty. The other can- 
not force himself behind a wheel. It is 
clear that the one man had a predisposi- 
tion to excessive fear which the other 
man did not have. This predisposition 
may be: 1) physiological. Human emo- 
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tions, it must be remembered, are rooted, 
not only in the soul, but in the com- 
posite of body and soul. Accompanying 
the emotion of fear, therefore, there are 
profound bodily changes, which involve 
especially certain cerebral centers and 
the functioning of the endocrine glands. 
Moreover, it is an ascertained fact that 
the presence of the physical accom- 
paniments of emotion, even without an 
adequate external motive, may tend to 
produce the emotion in the conscious 
mind. Thus, an injection of adrenalin, 
or electrical stimulation of the hypo- 
thalamus gland can produce states of 
anxiety, worry, and fear. Hence, if an 
individual has a native weakness of the 
centers of emotional expression in the 
brain, or oversecretion of the endocrine 
glands, there will be produced a state 
of “free-floating anxiety”, that is, one 
not produced by the presence of any: 
justifiable cause for anxiety or fear. A 
person with such a physiological pre- 
disposition will, as it were, be looking 
around for something to fear or worry 
about. If any such object does pre- 
sent itself in his life, he will respond 
with an exaggerated and excessively pro- 
longed emotion of fear and anxiety. 
This condition can be readily under- 
stood if we recall how difficult it is to 
get worries and fears out of our mind 
when we are fatigued, sick, or subject 
to prolonged strain. Needless to say, if 
such a physiological cause of fear is 
present, it must be remedied by ad- 
equate medical treatment. 


There may be also: 2) a psychological 
predisposition to abnormal fears and 
obsessions. A disorganized home-life, in 
which the children have no opportunity 
to develop emotional maturity, is often 
a factor in such cases. Likewise, a 
faulty and one-sided education which 
emphasizes punishment, rather than 
holding forth ideals, can damage a sen- 
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sitive spirit. Emotional parents often 
communicate their own excessive fears 
to their children. Fears can also be 
ingrained in a child’s mind by horror- 
movies and nursemaid tales. A succes- 
sion of terrifying experiences may be 
too much for the person to bear. These 
and similar causes can produce an ab- 
normal tendency to fear-reactions, which, 
in certain circumstances of life, may 
blossom into a phobia or obsession. 


What can be done to remove these 
fears and obsessions, once they have 
taken hold of an individual? Happily, 
some fade of themselves through the 
normal experiences of life, without the 
necessity of special help. A child may 
have an excessive fear of thunderstorms. 
However, as the years go by, and she 
goes through more and more thunder- 
storms without being harmed by. them, 
she gradually becomes desensitized, and 
eventually takes a normal view of them. 
Fears and phobias in some cases are 
conquered by the personal effort of the 
individual. By reasoning and self-sug- 
gestion (e.g. “This fear is foolish. This 
object cannot hurt me. Other people 
do it, why can’t I?”), and by forcing 
themselves to meet the feared situation, 
the person may himself overcome the 
fear or banish the obsession. Religious 
convictions, especially the thought of 
the wise and loving Providence of God 
can here be of great utility. Verner 
Moore describes the case of a young 
girl who was obsessed with the idea 
that she had cancer and would soon die. 
After beginning her studies in a Cath- 
olic college, she thus describes the help 
that came to her from religious truths: 
“T received excellent instruction in the 
idea of entrusting myself entirely to 
God, Who had but loaned me my life 
as a trust to do my best for Him dur- 
ing the years of trusteeship; when He 
wished to take me home again, He 
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would. And thus I ceased to worry 
about dying and the idea of cancer 
which had been dominant in my mind 
disappeared. I began to forget myself 
and put myself to the tasks of my stud- 
ies, duties, recreation, and social inter- 
ests.” 


Sometimes, however, there will not 
only be no effort on the part of the 
patient to cure himself, but even a sub- 
conscious desire to retain the disorder 
because it has some usefulness for him. 
A man once developed an abnormal 
fear of going out on the street alone. 
Consequently, his wife had to accom- 
pany him wherever he went. His case 
stubbornly resisted improvement, be- 
cause, as the psychiatrist eventually dis- 
covered, he was very jealous of the at- 
tention his wife gave to his step-children, 
and this illness formed a very useful 
way of centering her care and attention 
on himself. 


The cause of the phobia or obsession, 
as has been mentioned, is often a for- 
gotten incident of the person’s earlier 
life. It has been found that bringing 
the original incident into consciousness, 
and recognizing how the association and 
substitution was established, will in 
many cases cause the abnormal emotion 
to vanish. While in the subconscious, 
the hidden idea exerts its influence; 
when consciously recognized, under- 
stood, and judged, it often loses its 
force. In such cases as that of the man 
obsessed by the number “thirteen”, it 
is often enough to explain: “You are 
afraid of this number because it is sub- 
consciously associated in your mind with 
a shameful experience of your child- 
hood. But that experience is over and 
done with. There is no reason why it 
should influence your present life. For- 
get it entirely.” Once the patient realizes 
what it is that is really troubling him, 
and sees the foolishness of it, he often 


is able to laugh at his fear and banish 
it from his life. 


Nevertheless, it is not always possible 
or necessary to unearth the original ex- 
perience. By talking the matter over 
with someone in whom he has confidence, 
the patient can come to recognize the 
groundlessness of his fear, make a rea- 
sonable judgment about it, decide reso- 
lutely to disregard it, and then by fre- 
quent suggestion (e.g. “This can’t hurt 
me. Others do it without fear.’”’), de- 
sensitize himself, until the fear or ob- 
session gradually fades from his life. 


In this matter, as in the other aspects 
of mental disease, the emphasis should 
be placed on prevention, rather than 
cure. Most fears and obsessions arise 
in childhood, or as a result of experi- 
ences in childhood. Hence the efforts 
of parents and educators should be to 
prevent unhealthy fears from arising, 
and quickly to remove them, if they 
have arisen. In the performance of this 
important duty, the following counsels 
should be observed: 1) Do not display 
your own exaggerated fears and anxi- 
eties. If you do, the child may acquire 
them from you. 2) Do not be over- 
protective and over-solicitous. Your 
child must learri to meet and overcome 
the ordinary bumps and hardships of 
life. 3) Nevertheless, the child should 
be guarded from abnormally terrifying 
experiences. Horror-movies, gruesome 
stories, and the witnessing of serious 
quarrels in the home may leave psychic 
scars. 4) Do not punish the child for 
misdeeds by locking it in closets, threat- 
ening to throw it in the furnace, and 
the like. A child’s imagination is ex- 
tremely active, and such threats and 
punishments can do irreparable harm. 
5) If the child has already developed 
an abnormal fear, it is usually not wise 
to attempt to shame or force him to do 
the feared action. Explain gently that 
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the object is not really dangerous.. Per- 
form the action yourself in his presence, 
or, even better, let him see other chil- 
dren doing it. Try to awaken interest 
and curiosity, until the child does the 
action himself. It is useful, too, to fill 
the young mind with thoughts of the 
Guardian Angel at its side, and of the 
loving watchfulness of God over all His 
creatures. 


The adult, in guiding his own life, 
should beware of allowing unhealthy 
associations to develop, and train him- 
self to react reasonably, rather than 
emotionally to life-situations. A little 
mental discipline can cut off many of 
these fears and obsessions right at their 
beginning. If such have already gotten 
a foothold in mental life, the individual 
may be able to remove them by follow- 
ing the suggestions outlined in this 
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article. In moments of calmness, judge 
the situation from a reasonable view- 
point. Ask the help and counsel of 
others, in so far as necessary. Keep 
these principles before the mind by self- 
suggestion. When the times of fear 
come, recall the judgment that has been 
made, and act according to it, in spite 
of the fear. Broaden your viewpoint on 
life by developing normal and healthy 
interests. Above all, bring the calming 
influence of religious truths into your 
life by reflection and prayer. It is espe- 
cially the great truth of the Providence 
of God, watching over every detail of 
our lives, and directing all things unto 
good, that can bring peace and tran- 
quility into a troubled, anxious heart. 
Finally, if, in spite of personal effort, 
the phobia or obsession persists, the 
person should, of course, seek expert 
help and treatment. 


Party Lines 
The central executive committee of Komsomol recently issued a brochure en- 
titled The Ten Commandments of Communism. The Ave Maria offers a few 
samples taken from the work as indicative of the spirit which pervades the 


whole Communist plan: 


1. Never forget the clergy are the bitterest foes of the Communist state. 

2. Try to win friends over to Communism, and remember Stalin is the head 
of the godless, not only in the Soviet Union, but all over the world. 

3. Prevail upon your friends to avoid contacts with priests. 

4. Beware of spies and tell the police about saboteurs. 

5. See to it that atheist publications are widely distributed among the people. 

6. A good young Communist must also be a militant atheist. He must know 
how to use his weapons and be experienced in the art of war. 








Scale of Living 
The following comparisons of the United States standard of economy with 


that of Russia, taken from the N.A.M. bulletin Understanding, are interesting 
and instructive: 


In the United States three hours of work earns food for one day. In Russia it 
takes nine hours of work to earn the same amount. 


In the United States 3 hours of work earns a cotton shirt. In Russia it takes 
320 hours. 


In the United States one fourth hour of work earns a tooth-brush. In Russia 
it takes 4 hours. 


In the United States 3 hours of work earns a pair of galoshes. In Russia it 
takes 160 hours. 


In the United States 4 hours of work’ earns an alarm clock. In Russia it takes 
160 hours. 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Companions in Sorrow 


One of the features of the Catholic religion which should appeal especially 
to the shut-in is its fond and realistic familiarity with those who have been 
taken from the world by death. The shut-in has, to a greater or lesser degree, 
been withdrawn from association with the living; his most difficult trial is that 
of loneliness and isolation; he yearns and gropes for contact with others, who 
nevertheless, in the busy affairs of their own lives, usually pass him by unnoticed. 
He should, to offset his loneliness, cultivate in his own heart the easy familiarity 
with the shut-ins of the other world that is so characteristic of the official acts 
and prayers of the true religion. 


During the month of November the services of the Catholic Church are 
filled with reminders of those departed souls who need the charity of the living 
to be released from the debts they still owe to God. They died without having 
broken the essential bond of friendship with God, without forfeiting the gift 
of sanctifying grace He bestowed on them in baptism and renewed and increased 
through His other sacraments during their lives. But they died without being 
perfect. They died and they knew, as soon as they saw God, that nothing 
imperfect could remain in His presence, even though they longed for that pres- 
ence with all the powers and energies of their being. Thus they know they 
must wait until all their imperfections have been cleansed away, and their 
waiting is accompanied by intense suffering. 


The Church knows, through the revelations of Christ Himself, that she and 
her children can do something about that suffering. The merits of Christ and 
the prayers and sacrifices of the living members of His Body, can, when freely 
applied to the suffering souls, shorten the time of their trial and cleansing. So 
she keeps them in mind, and over and over repeats familiar prayers such as 
the following, which should become oft-repeated expressions of friendship between 
the shut-ins of earth and the shut-ins of Purgatory: 


“O God, creator and redeemer of all the faithful, grant to the souls of thy 
servants and handmaids departed the remission of all their sins, that through 
pious supplications they may obtain the pardon which they have always desired.” 


“O God, the Lord of mercies, grant to the souls of the departed a place of 
refreshment, rest and happiness, and the glory of thy light.” 


“O God, the dispenser of mercy and the lover of human salvation, we beseech 
thy clemency, through the intercession of Blessed Mary ever Virgin and of all 
thy saints, to give to the souls of thy servants and handmaids, who have passed 
from this life, that they come to the fellowship of everlasting bliss.” 
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One of the amazing things about the eco- 
nomic system under which Americans live is 
the fact that so little intelligence or sense 
. of social responsibility enters into the setting 
of prices even of commodities that are essen- 
tial to human living. When prices rise, as 
they have done recently to all-time highs, 
there is not a single person, from the farmer 
who grows things and the producer who wrests 
raw materials from nature, down through the 
processors and fabricators and jobbers and 
middlemen to the last retailer who sells the 
product across the counter, who will accept 
the least suggestion of responsibility or blame. 
The assumption is that prices are subject, not 
to anybody’s intelligence or conscience, but 
to inexorable, unchallengeable, ironclad laws— 
or rather to the same kind of uncontrollable 
influences that sometimes unleash hurricane 
and typhoon. In this case the uncontrollable 
agency is dubbed “supply and demand.” The 
mystery of the matter is that the same human 
beings who make a god out of supply and 
demand have both the intelligence to direct 
it from its course, and the most obvious and 
clear-cut motives of conscience for doing so. 
They also have, if only they knew it, the 
most cogent of selfish reasons for doing so. 


¥* 


The only thing that can be said in defense 
of permitting supply and demand to rule 
prices is the greatest thing that can be said 
against it by those who possess any respect 
for true democracy and the slightest regard 
fur the value of the human person. The 
historic argument for submitting meekly to 
the dictatorship of “supply and demand” is 
that economic factors, such as prices, wages, 
etc., inevitably and eventually right themselves 
under that dictatorship. Thus it is shown 
that if wheat, for example, suddenly becomes 
scarce for one reason or another, the price 
rises. It continues to rise automatically in 
proportion to the shortage. But the high 
price of wheat in due time induces more 
and more farmers to plant and harvest wheat, 
‘thus bringing about an abundance that brings 
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Side: Glances 


By the Bystander 


the price down. When the price reaches a 
certain low point, a large number of farmers 
give up planting wheat, a shortage sets in, 
and the price begins to rise again. The same 
circular process is permitted in everything 
else that human beings need and buy: short 
supply means high prices, few buyers, general 
inflation; large supply means low prices, men 
out of work, increasing deflation. With the 
exception of the last two war periods, and 
the short-lived NRA period, little serious 
effort has ever been made to resist or reform 
the system that involves ever recurring cycles 
of shortages with inflation and surpluses with 
deflation and the train of evils that both 
carry in their wake. 


What are some of those evils? It is hard 
to say which is worse—the shortage or the 
surplus situation. Shortages can be caused 
by a large number of different factors. A 
bad growing season, caused by poor weather, 
can create a shortage in foodstuffs. Modern 
war creates shortages of almost everything 
used and needed by people because so high a 
percentage of the productive energies of a 
nation are called forth for the instruments 
of destruction during a war. Labor trouble, 
whether caused by the refusal of capital to 
bargain with workers over disputed points 
in their relationship or by exorbitant demands 
on the part of labor, can bring production to 
a standstill or prevent transportation and 
distribution of essential items. Epidemics or 
plagues can cause shortages; so can the mon- 
opoly practices of big business or cutthroat 
competition. Whatever the cause, be it an act 
of God such as bad weather, or an act of 
unprincipled men such as cutthroat competi- 
tion or an unwarranted strike, the results 
are always the same. Prices rise; the majority 
of the people, i.e., those who have few sav- 
ings or invested funds on which to draw, 
are rendered incapable of buying what they 
need; there is suffering, misery, sometimes 
disease and death. Meanwhile those who have 
plenty of money, ie., the minority, are still 
able to buy plentifully whatever they need. 
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These latter console themselves that the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand will 
slowly swing into action. It may take a year 
or five years, but it will eventually effect 
so great an increase in the production of the 
short items that prices will plummet and 
everybody will be able to buy anything. In 
other words, they will close their eyes to the 
intense and widespread sufferings of their fel- 
low human beings and meekly wait for the 
so-called law of supply and demand to ad- 
just things once more. During that waiting 
period a few hundred new millionaires will 
be made out of the sufferings of tens of 
thousands just because they were in a posi- 
tion to rake in the high profits that came 
from selling certain things for ten times their 
normal value. 
* 


But the whole story is not one of inflation. 
As soon as a shortage begins to be replaced 
by a surplus, prices drop and they continue 
to drop until it is no longer possible for 
many small producers to remain in business 
and for large businesses to continue to employ 
all the men they needed during the shortage. 
Thus millions lose their jobs. These job-hold- 
ers have been grappling with high prices as 
long as there was a shortage, which made 
it impossible for them to buy many things 
or to put money away. Now when the sur- 
plus comes, and the prices become reasonable 
or even unreasonably low, they lose their 
jobs and their entire income. The result is 
the same kind of suffering on the part of 
the same millions who suffered from inflation. 
And again, the worshippers of the machinery 
of supply and demand sit back, cluck sadly 
over the suffering, and console themselves by 
saying that eventually the surplus supply 
will decrease as a result of the slow-down 
of production until a shortage is at hand, and 
then everybody will once more get a job 
to help lick the shortage, while prices have 
already begun to soar upward again. It just 
goes round and round. 


* 


This is the philosophy and the outlook that 
brought about the ending of the wartime con- 
trols over prices of shért commodities. The 


spokesmen for production and manufacturing 
succeeded -in putting over on a too gullible 
American public the belief that they would 
be better off in entrusting themselves to the 
law of supply and demand than in permitting 
the government intelligently to determine price 
ceilings for the duration of the shortages. 
They said: Let us remove all controls from 
prices, and then watch how quickly supply 
and demand will adjust’ prices to the best 
interests of all. They knew that there were 
some shortages that would last up to three 
and four years, and what shortages always 
do to prices if left to themselves; it is doubtful 
that they did not know that well over a 
year after the end of price control, there would 
be an over-all 30 or 40 and in some cases 
50 percent increase in the cost of living. But 
they made it out that a person was not a 
good American unless he was willing to en- 
trust his economic fate to this blind law of 
supply and demand. 


¥ 

It is on this point that the Popes of the 
social encyclicals' made one of their strongest 
appeals for the use of intelligence and the 
exercise of conscience in the economic affairs 
of society. They did not, as many short- 
sighted social reformers do, make the tradi- 
tional evils of dependence on supply and 
demand an argument for socialism of any 
kind. They made them an argument for in- 
telligent democracy. Their solution for the 
price problem is industry councils, in which 
representatives of competitive capital, of all 
the labor units engaged in the same type of 
work, and of the buying public, pool their 
brains and their intelligence to determine 
within what extremes prices can be kept to 
avoid the evils of inflation and deflation and 
serve the best interests of the public at large. 
Movement toward the establishment of such 
industry councils has been slow if not non- 
existent. It’s with great reluctance that those 
who have profited from the blind operation 
of supply and demand in the past turn to 
even the most democratic system of planning. 
If they do not turn to it soon, they will find 
inevitably that extremists of one kind or 
another will destroy their “system” and them- 
selves, 


Standard of Living 
The haughty lady from the big house condescended to pay a visit to her poor 
neighbor who lived in a very small house. 
“We are troubled with rats,” she remarked in the course of the conversation. 
“T suppose you are similarly bothered with mice?” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Medicine Man 


Padre Junipero Serra, the intrepid 
missioner and explorer, once made a 
journey on foot from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico. He travelled with a 
company of soldiers under the leader- 
ship of Gaspar de Portola. 

In the course of the trip, the Padre 
developed a sore on his leg which gave 
him considerable annoyance, and even- 
tually was the source of so much pain 
that he could neither sit nor stand. 

Seeing his plight, de Portola implored 
him to make use of a litter, saying that 
the soldiers would be glad to carry one 
for whom they had so much esteem. 
But Serra would not hear of it, and in- 
stead, one day when the pain became 
unbearable, approached one of the mule- 
teers and said to him: 

“Son, do you know no remedy: for 
this sore?” 

“Alas, Padre,” replied the man, “what 
remedy do I know? I am skilled only 
in curing beasts.” . 

“Then consider me a beast,” said the 
priest. “Consider the sore on my leg 
,as you would consider a sore on a mule’s 
back, and apply the same remedies.” 

The man hesitated, but finally made 
answer: 

“T will do it to please you.” 

He then proceeded to mix certain 
very powerful herbs with hot tallow, 
and rubbed this mixture upon the af- 
fected leg. The priest bore the pain 
consequent upon the application of this 
mixture without a complaint, and when 
night came, had his first good night’s 
sleep in a week. 
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In the morning he found that the 
swelling in his leg was considerably 
reduced, and with a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God, he proceeded sturdily 
upon the long journey. 


Submission 


In encouraging St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal to conform herself to God’s 
will, St. Francis de Sales gave his ad- 
vice in the following beautiful parable: 

“Be before God like a statue which 
is placed in a niche. 

“If the statue in the niche could 
speak, and if someone were to ask it: 
‘Why are you there?’, it would answer: 
‘Because my master has placed me 
here.’ 


“‘*And why do you not move?’ 

“ ‘Because his desire is that I should 
not move.’ 

“ «And what will you gain by remain- 
ing there immovable?’ 

“It is not for myself that I am here, 
but in order to fulfill the desire of my 
master who placed me here.’ 

“ “But you cannot see your master.’ 

“No, but it is enough that he sees 
me, and that he takes pleasure in see- 
ing me in the place he has put me.’ 

“<But don’t you wish you could 
move, so that you could approach closer 
to. your master?’ 

“ ‘Not at all. The good pleasure of 
my master is the only desire I have.’ 

“Thus,” said the saint, “you should 
be content in the place where God has 
put you, and perform all its duties with 
patience.” 


‘ 














Deer in the Galleries 

A commentator on the entertainment 
business reports that the makers of 
movies in America are in a state of panic 
over the decline in patronage of their 
products, on top of which there has re- 
cently been added a 75 per cent tax on 
all imported movies imposed by the 
government in England. One lugubrious 
owner of a large chain of theatres hits 
off the decline in admissions by telling 
how wild deer are frequently found 
wandering about the galleries of his 
show-houses. And the producers can 
prove that the income from foreign 
showings of their pictures, chiefly, of 
course, in England, amounted last year 
to almost the exact amount of profit the 
industry realized as a whole. With Eng- 
land seizing 75 per cent of that amount, 
Hollywood has something to cry about. 

While the movie companies are sing- 
ing the blues, firing office boys, vice- 
presidents and 4th assistant producers 
and directors, and fighting with unions 
that have been asking for a little more 
pay, we have a couple of suggestions 
that may help them survive their eco- 
nomic crisis. The first is that they all 
get together and agree to lop off a con- 
siderable amount from the salaries paid 
to stars. Not a few of these latter are 
in the habit of being paid as much as 
$250,000 for making a single picture, to 
say nothing of those on regular pay-rolls 
to the tune of a couple of thousand dol- 
lars a week. It is surprising how quickly 
$100,000 here and $100,000 there, lop- 
ped off a $250,000 expense item, grow 
into a million dollars, and even several 
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million. Instead of worrying about the 
$2.50 an hour carpenters who work on 
the sets, as the strikes in Hollywood in- 
dicate so many producers have been 
doing, a little economy at the top would 
go farther more quickly. 

Our second suggestion is that Holly- 
wood devise some kind of a plan for 
preventing the production of movies that 
are known to the trade as “stinkers.” A 
“stinker” is a movie that is so artistic- 
ally inept and vapid as to induce, in 
those who pay money to see it, a fixed 
determination to avoid all movies for a 
considerable period of time. Such a 
determination is impervious to every 
publicity scheme and to the most colos- 
sal advertising in behalf of new movies. 
It is perhaps the most important reason 
why the balconies of theatres are left to 
the deer. Of course, we realize that it 
will not be easy for the men who pro- 
duce “‘stinkers” to figure out how not to 
produce “‘stinkers.” But there must be 
a way. Hollywood cannot possibly be so 
dense as not to be able to prevent some 
of the movies we have seen from getting 
into theatres. 


Problem in Dresses 


Anent the current storm centering 
around the vital problem as to whether 
women’s skirts will be longer or will 
remain the same length, there has cer- 
tainly been no dearth of opinions ex- 
pressed. Every class and section of 
society has had its representatives speak- 
ing out for the benefit of the press. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, for instance, was 
reported as having delivered himself of 
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the opinion that longer hemlines were 
“silly.” A Protestant clergyman was 
quoted as terming them “immoral.” (A 
very interesting use of the word, by the 
way. He applied it in the sense of crim- 
inally wasteful, in view of the acute 
shortage of cloth throughout the world.) 
Various groups of ladies in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere gave vent to their 
views by forming protesting associations 
and organizing parades. A group of 
husbands banded together and left no 
doubt as to where they stood in the 
matter, being frank to confess that 
they shuddered at the thought of the 
added strain upon their pocketbooks. 


As for opinion on the other side, it 
is interesting to note that, according to 
the Chicago Tribune, one of the prime 
instigators of the lengthened hemline 
walked unharmed the other day through 
the streets of the Windy City. He was 
one of the three or four top French 
fashion experts, and he had come to 
this country on a visit presumably to 
satisfy himself that American dress- 
makers were sufficiently indoctrinated 
in the Paris modes and disposed to fol- 
low in their blind obedience to the 
French masters. Apparently, he was 
not in the least perturbed about the 
reports of rebellion, for in a long and 
breathless interview with the Tribune 
fashion editor, Monsieur made no refer- 
ence to the distressful incidents. And 
when asked pointblank what motives the 
French arbiters had in lengthening the 
hem, merely shrugged his shoulders with 
Gallic aplomb: “It is the fashion.” 


And so, despite all the protests and 
cries of “Outrage!”, American women 
will follow meekly behind the elegant 
Paris dressmakers. And many of them 
will be women who take great pride 
in the fact that they are independent 
and free to live their own lives. Some- 
times, in our cynical moments, we think 
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the only demonstrable freedom the mod- 
ern woman has is in making a choice 
between a Pomeranian dog or a Persian 
cat. And even in such a matter as this 
doubtless the great god Fashion has a 
few suggestions to make. 


Booksellers’ Code 


At a recent convention of book re- 
tailers in Chicago, one of the speakers, 
an Official of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, stated his creed as follows: 

“The job of booksellers is to find out 
what the customer likes, and give it to 
him. It is not to educate or improve 
his mind in reading tastes. The book- 
store is a filling station, nothing more, 
nothing less. If your customer wants 
‘regular’, don’t try to sell him ‘ethyl’. 
Never forget that a bookshop is only 
a filling station.” 

Thus sweepingly does the worthy 
gentleman disavow any and all respon- 
sibility towards his customers. If a 
twelve year old child has the money to 
buy a book on the history and use of 
sex, complete with lurid details and 
illustrations, sell it to him! Whether 
or not the reading of such a book turns 
the child into the paths of sex-mania, 
doesn’t concern the good book-seller. 
If certain youthful customers want to 
be titillated by ultra-realistic erotica, 
take their money and put the books 
in their hands! It’s no concern of the 
bookseller if, thus indoctrinated, they 
join the growing army of rapists. Don’t 
hesitate to have available anti-religious 
and atheistic books upon your shelves 
for those who desire them. You may 
go to church on Sunday, but of course 
on Monday it’s no concern of yours to 
prevent callow minds from being led 
astray. 

It is hard to see how a bookseller, if 
he has any conscience at all, can fit 
such practices as these into any recog- 
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nizable code of ethics. Almost everyone 
concedes, at least theoretically, that cer- 
tain books are bad for certain people, 
and that the increase of sex crimes, to 
take one example, has as one of its 
chief causes the lurid publicity given 
to sex on all sides. The man who puts 
a loaded shotgun into the hands of a 
child is surely responsible if someone 
is shot. And surely the bookseller has 
some responsibility in his own field to 
exercise a certain measure of care and 
caution in dispensing his wares. 

We do not therefore think that any 
washing of hands on the part of the 
booksellers will free them from this 
responsibility. There was another man 
who tried to wash his hands of a cer- 
tain crime which it was in his power 
to prevent. His name was Pontius Pilate, 
and despite the gesture of disavowal, 
history has not seen fit to absolve him 
of his guilt. 


Slogan For Christians 


During the month of August, the 
92nd annual convention of the Central 
Verein was held in Chicago. It took as 
the motto of its deliberations the words 
of Pope Pius XII, which may be sug- 
gested as a slogan for all Catholics and 
Christians in the world today: 

“No Christian has the right to show 
himself tired of the fight against the 


anti-religious surge of today. It matters 
little under what forms, with what meth- 
ods, words, enticing or menacing, or in 
what disguise the enemy hides himself. 
No one can be excused for remaining 
in his presence with folded hands, bowed 
head and trembling knees.” 

There are Christians whose hands are 
folded in the presence of the enemies 
of God today. Sometimes their hands 
are actively engaged in supporting the 
enemy. Such are those who pay no at- 
tention to the directives of the Legion 
of Decency, attending objectionable and 
condemned movies without a quiver of 
their conscience. Such are those who 
succumb to the alluring promises of the 
birth-control propagandists, often not 
only surrendering their own souls in 
exchange for those promises, but ac- 
tively urging others to do the same. 
Such are those who take no tiny part 
in any activity of the Church, who live 
their Catholic lives alone and isolated 
from all their fellows, who permit the 
work of meeting attacks on religion and 
that of spreading the Gospel to be car- 
ried on by others. Their hands are 
folded and their faith is sterile. 

The fight against irreligion and anti- 
religion needs the energies of all who 
have been granted the gift of faith. 
“No one, indeed, has the right to show 
himself tired of the struggle.” 


The World at Your Service 


In a very true sense, the whole world goes to work for you when you take a 
ride in your automobile. Into the making of cars go materials from all over the 


globe. Here are a few samples: 
Mohair and antimony from Asia. 
Rubber from Java. 
Wool from New Zealand. 
Nickel from Canada. 
Lead from Mexico. 


Copper and hides from South America. 


Kryolite from Greenland. 
Chrome from Africa. 
Lac from India. 


And we might add that what comes out of your car radio is usually unmistakably 


from the United States. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter X. Heresies of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


Beren garius: 


It was in the eleventh century that the 
celebrated heresy of Berengarius had 
its origin. At the very start, however, 
it must be remembered that it is a 
marvel and a prodigy of divine mercy 
that, after so many lapses, this heretic 
ended by dying in communion with the 
Church and in true penitence. 

Berengarius was born at Tours to- 
wards the beginning of the eleventh 
century. He made his early studies at 
the school of St. Martin and completed 
them at Chartres under Fulber, bishop 
of that city. Though he held the opin- 
ions of his master in low esteem and 
evidenced nothing but contempt for his 
fellow-pupils, Berengarius himself was 
not a profound student. Given exces- 
sively to hasty judgments and a lover 
of novel opinions, he had to be fre- 
quently admonished by Fulbert against 
novelties concerning the opinions of the 
Fathers. 

Upon his return to Tours he was made 
a professor in the school of St. Martin, 
and in time became treasurer of the 
Church. Later he betook himself to 
Angers where he was made an Arch- 
deacon by the Bishop, Eusebius Bruno, 
who had become his disciple. It was 
here at Angers, about the year 1047, 
that he began, with the connivance of 
Eusebius, to spread his heresy. At first 
he undertook to combat matrimony, the 
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baptism of infants and other truths of 
the faith; but later, rejecting these 
errors, he concentrated upon denying 
the real presence of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 


Berengarius was first condemned in 
the year 1050 by Pope St. Leo IX in 
the Council of Rome. He countered by 
calling this Council “the Council of 
vanity”. Five years later the successor 
of St. Leo, Victor II, again condemned 
him in a council held in Florence. But 
it was not until he was convicted of 
heresy by Lanfranc in the Council of 
Tours that Berengarius was prevailed 
upon to renounce his heresy and pro- 
fess that he would no longer depart 
from the faith of the Catholic Church. 
The events of the following years, how- 
ever, proved that the renunciation was 
little more than verbal. In 1059, there- 
fore, at another Council, convoked by 
Pope Nicholas II in Rome, Berengarius 
was required to make another profession 
of faith. Once more he swore to re- 
main faithful to his profession, and as 
a sign of his sincerity burned all of 
his own works before the Council. 


But again the renunciation bore little 
fruit. Upon his return to France, Ber- 
engarius returned also to his old errors. 
He even wrote a book in defense of 
his heresy, attempting to throw the 
blame upon the Roman Church. Alex- 
ander II, the successor of Nicholas, at- 
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tempted to win him over by paternal 
admonitions. But when Berengarius be- 
came more and more obstinate, Mauril- 
ius, Archbishop of Rouen, excommuni- 
cated him and his followers in a Council 
held in the year 1063. This condemna- 
tion was confirmed in 1075 by the Coun- 
cil of Poitiers. As a last resort Pope 
St. Gregory VII assembled another 
Council at Rome in the year 1079, which 
was attended by 150 bishops. Before 
this Council Berengarius solemnly pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith and swore that 
“the bread and wine placed upon the 
altar are substantially changed into the 
true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ”. 

Returning again to his own country, 
Berengarius, in a new writing, once more 
retracted his profession of faith. In 
the following year, however, he obtained 
from the divine mercy the grace of a 
sincere conversion. Before a Council 
held at Bordeaux he retracted his last 
writing and confirmed the profession of 
faith which he had pronounced at Rome. 
He lived eight years longer, dying in 
the year 1088, at more than eighty years 
of age, in communion with the Church 
and in true repentance. These last eight 
years of his life he spent in retirement, 
on the island of St. Cosmas near Tours, 
in repentance for his sins. 


The Petrobrusians and Henricians: 


Peter of Bruys, the leader of the Pet- 
robrusians, was at first a monk. He 
later apostatized and fled to the province 
of Arles where he began to spread his 
errors about the year 1118. Among 
other errors he rejected the baptism of 
children before their attainment of the 
use of reason, forbade the adoration of 
the Cross and rejected the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the sacrament of the Euchar- 
ist and all prayers for the dead. These 
errors were condemned by the Council 
of Toulouse in the year 1119 and again 
at the second Council of the Lateran 


assembled by Pope Innocent II in 1139. 


For these errors, however, and his 
acts of blasphemy and irreverence, Peter 
met a miserable end. On one Holy 
Thursday he gathered together a large 
number of crosses in the city of Saint- 
Giles, in the diocese of Nimes, and set 
fire to them in public. Over the fire he 
roasted a large quantity of meat which 
he distributed to his followers. The 
Archbishop of Arles, however, com- 
manded that Peter himself be thrown 
into the flames and burned alive. Thus 
the heretic was made to pass from the 
fires of earth to those of eternity. 


After the death of Peter of Bruys, 
another monk named Henry made his 
appearance, adding new errors to those 
of the Petrobrusians. Henry enjoyed a 
great reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing. This, together with his gift of 
eloquence, obtained for him large num- 
bers of followers and hearers. After 
having obtained permission from the 
Bishop of Le Mans to preach in his 
diocese, he so turned his hearers against 
clerics and the bishop himself, that it 
was only with great difficulty that the 
noblemen prevented acts of violence. 


Cast out of Le Mans, Henry went 
successively to Poitiers, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, and it was principally in this 
last city that he spread his false doc- 
trines. St. Bernard affords us a descrip- 
tion of the terrible harm which he 
effected. “Because of his preaching,” 
says the holy Doctor, “priests, churches, 
feast-days, the sacraments and all things 
sacred where undermined; men died 
without confession and Viaticum, and 
infants were refused baptism.” St. 
Bernard adds that Henry did not hesi- 
tate to employ what he had gained by 
preaching for sport and even baser uses, 
for oftentimes after preaching during 
the day he would spend the night with 
women and even with prostitutes. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
Sister Mary Madaleva, C.S.C., 1887- 


I. Life: 

It was in Cumberland, Wisconsin, that God 
blessed August and Lucy Arntz Wolff with 
their second child, Mary Evaline, on May 
24th, 1887. During her early days spent in 
this northern lumber town, Mary Evaline 
learned many of the secrets of nature that 
were to inspire her poetry in later life. She 
graduated from the local public high school, 
and followed her older brother to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She was a member of 
the group that formed the first Newman 
Club ever established in a State University. 
A persisting concern with the ultimate purpose 
of life led her to change from the University 
of. Wisconsin to St. Mary’s College at Notre 
Dame. St. Mary’s College was to play a 
very prominent role in her life. In 1908 Mary 
Evaline entered the Novitiate of the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, the community that was 
in charge of the college. She received the 
name of Sister Mary Madeleva. After her 
profession Sister Madeleva taught in various 
academies and colleges conducted by her con- 
gregation. During the years of her teaching 
she found time to continue her own studies 
and received her Master’s degree from Notre 
Dame in 1918. After more years of study 
she obtained her Doctor’s degree in Philos- 
ophy at the University of California, the first 
sister to receive this degree from the Univer- 
sity. Her religious superiors gave her a year 
of study and travel in 1934. Most of the 
study was taken at Oxford, and her travels 
led as far as the Holy Land. Since 1934 
Sister Madeleva has been president of her 
alma mater, St. Mary’s College. She is a 
member of various poetry societies and is a 
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member of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors. 


Il. Writings: 

Critics are almost unanimous in praising 
Sister Madeleva as the greatest of our con- 
temporary nun poets. She was one of the 
pioneers who opened the field of secular poetry 
to religious sisters. She taught them that 
their poetry must not be confined to hymns, 
nor even to religious subjects. With perfect 
freedom she sang of the beauties of God’s 
nature. 

Originally intending to major in mathe- 
matics, the influence of her English teacher, 
Sister M. Rita, decided Sister Madeleva to 
turn to literature. Her first three books were _ 
written under the guidance of Henry Seidell 
Canby: Knight’s Errant, a collection of poems; 
Chaucer’s Nuns, a book of essays; and Pearl, 
a new interpretation of an old poem as a 
lament of the author over a period of spir- 
itual dryness. Addressed to Youth is a re- 
cent series of essays. 


III. The Book: 

In a small volume of Selected Poems Sister 
Madeleva has gathered what she considers her 
most representative work. The poems are 
arranged under four headings: Chronicle, a 
group of lyrical poems; Summaries, epigram- 
matical verses; Calendar, poems inspired by 
the liturgical and secular calendar; and Son- 
nets, twenty-one sonnets on various themes. 
A Question of Lovers is one of her better 
known poems on the comparison between 
human and divine lovers. Readers of Selected 
Poems will find a good sampling of the 
originality and force of this great nun poet. 
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Book Reviews for November 


Two Novels— Catholic authors are still 
striving to write the perfect Catholic novel. 
Some have approached the ideal quite closely, 
while many are still far from it. On the 
reviewer’s desk are two recent Catholic novels. 

No Lasting Home (Bruce, 432 pp., $3.00) 
is a first novel by Joseph Dever. A short story 
by Dever won first prize in the contest spon- 
sored by Yank. This fact led the reviewers 
to expect something better than the usual run 
of Catholic fiction in his novel. This hope 
was not realized in reading No Lasting Home. 
The plot of this story is easily told. It deals 
with the story of two brothers, Mike and 
Gerry Creedlin. Mike devotes his life and 
sacrifices many things to taking care of his 
younger brother. Despite trials and a great 
difference over the girl that becomes Mike’s 
wife, the two brothers end up happily. 


This novel has some good points. The 
characters are flesh and blood characters in 
most instances and the story is interestingly 
told. But there are serious defects that must 
be remedied before Mr. Dever writes first 
class literature. The style is very amateurish, 
especially in the over use of superlative ad- 
jectives. The emotions often seem artificial 
and unreal. Witness this outburst in the mind 
of Father Boley when he is told that he 
must carry another class despite his already 
overloaded schedule. “In a very human way 
he wanted to say: ‘My Good Father Dean, 


just what do you think that I am, a plough 
horse ?” 


“However, he did not say it, he could not 
because of the cumulative effect of things like 
the Spiritual Exercises, of Hoc est enim 
Corpus Meum, of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience down the years. The flesh reared 
up and wanted to roar at Father Dean but 
the lovely, sensitive spirit of a good priest 
talked to the flesh softly, and transformed 
its fevered hackles into the shy, embarrassed 
blushes of a rose. He coughed nonchalantly.” 


Comment is superflous on such a piece of 
writing! Another literary weakness in the 
story is the ending. Without any prepara- 
tion for the step Mike Creedlin enters the 
religious life as a lay brother in the Society 
of Jesus. This is a purely artificial ending. 
Why do some Catholic authors feel that their 
heroines or heroes must always end up as 
religious? Just one further observation. I 
do not believe that reference is made to Jesuit 


colleges as diocesan. Even though these criti- 
cisms have been made of No Lasting Home 
this reviewer still feels that Joseph Dever 
has the ability to write much better Catholic 
fiction. 

The second novel is by a veteran Catholic 
writer, Reverend Leo Murphy. Silver Glade 
(St. Nazianz’s Press, 256 pp., $2.00) is a 
romance set against the background of the 
past world war. It tells of the difficulties 
that two young Catholics had before they 
could be married. The plot is simple, but 
well told. There is greater polish and facility 
of style in the Silver Glade than in the book 
by Mr. Dever. This is a light book to be 
used for an idle hour or two. 


For the Children and their parents—The 
latest book for children from the pen of Miss 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt is The Parish Priest 
of Ars (Grail, 164 pp., $2.00). The saintly 
Cure of Ars tells his own story. Special 
emphasis is placed on the great obstacles that 
were placed in the way of his ordination and 
the great persecution waged against him by 
the Devil after his ordination. The whole 
story of the great activity at the parish church 
is there. The attempts of the saintly pastor 
to leave his flock in order to seek a more 
perfect life for himself are dramatically nar- 
rated. Miss Windeatt has that rare faculty 
of making her stories for children also interest- 
ing for adults. Children will enjoy this life 
of a saint when it is read to them in school 
or at home, or when they read it themselves. 


Wopsy Again—All those who have made 
the acquaintance of Wopsy will be glad to 
meet Wopsy Again (Catechetical Guild, 103 
pp., $1.75). Father Gerard Scriven of the 
White Fathers is the author of these delightful 
adventures of a Guardian Angel. The pop- 
ularity of the first book on Wopsy is attested 
by the 30,000 copies that were sold. Wopsy 
is the very small Angel who is given care 
over Shiny John, a small Negro baby. Wopsy 
maintains a very vigilant watch over Shiny. 
In the first book he sees to it that he is bap- 
tized even though his parents are pagans. 
Wopsy continues to protect Shiny during his 
young years. When a spotted devil tries to 
push a pile of bricks over on Shiny, Wopsy 
enters into a tug of war with him and very 
easily wins. Further adventures are found 
in this book. It is difficult to say too much 
in praise of the story of Wopsy and Shiny. 
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Father’ Scriven has a pleasant way of teach- 
ing the basic doctrine of the protection of the 
Guardian Angels. Even parents will be thrilled 
by Wopsy. The full page illustrations by 
Jill Elgin have caught the spirit of whimsy 
of the author. Children from six to nine 
should not be denied the privilege of knowing 
Wopsy. 


For Sisters—A Benedictine Nun of Stan- 
brook has collected a series of letters that 
some of the Saints have sent to religious 
women. She has entitled her book, Any Saint 
to Any Nun (Kenedy, 144 pp., $2.50). The 
thirty-five letters deal with topics that are 
still of concern to any woman who dedicates 
her life to God in the convent. The letters 
are arranged not in chronological but logical 
order so that they take the sister through 
the various stages of her life. St. Jerome be- 
gins the book with thoughts on the decision 
to enter the convent. Then the other letters 
follow the sister from the moment of her 
departure from home to profession, and 
through her daily life as a sister. The letter 
of St. John of the Cross on Community Life 
is very excellent. The selection is well made. 
Saints from both patristic and modern times 
contribute some of their letters to this series. 
The author writes an introduction on the 
role of religious women and in praise of 
virginity. Any Saint to Any Nun is a book 
that will be of profit and interest to religious 
women. 


Reverend H. J. Beutler, C.M., was sent by 
his religious superior to preach conferences to 
nuns who followed the rule of St. Augustine. 
He has published these conferences under the 
title of For Thee Alone (Herder, 227 pp., 
$2.50). The subject matter of the talks is 
of interest to sisters, since they treat of the 
fundamentals of religious life. The four con- 
ferences on the method of prayer of St. 
Francis De Sales are of particular value. 
Some of the other titles are: Fraternal Cor- 
rection, Ordinary Acts, Sickness, and Mutual 
Forbearance. Father Beutler has written pleas- 
ing practical conferences in his book, For 
Thee Alone. 


Archbishop Goodier— One of the great 
masters of the spiritual life in modern times 
is Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop 
of Hierapolis. His profound insight into 
human actions and character and his great 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture are responsible 
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for the eminent position he holds among 
Catholic writers. His great knowledge and 
love for the Bible finds expression in every 
page of his writings. His insight into human 
nature gives his writings such a personal 
touch that they seem to be addressed to each 
reader. Many of his works have been difficult 
to obtain since they were published in Eng- 
land. Now the Grail has begun to make his 
books available to the American public. Two 
of them will be noted here. 


The School of Love (141 pp., $1.50) is a 
series of essays on various topics. The first 
essay, which gives the name to the book, is 
a description of the effects of love on prac- 
tical actions. There are four chapters which 
furnish Hints on Prayer. The essays on Lone- 
liness and Friendship are very consoling. This 
is a must book for Catholics. The Catholic 
layman will also find the topics of interest 
to himself. Discussions on Woman, Courage 
and the Lay Apostolate are of general value 
to all. 


The Meaning of Life (147 pp., $1.25) deals 
with the fundamental facts of Catholic life. 
Archbishop Goodier explains the nature of 
the spiritual life in contrast to the natural life. 
The facts of God, Sin, Holy Communion and 
the Blessed Sacrament are also the subjects of 
essays. There is a freshness and depth in 
these works that is not too common today. 


Two Pamphlets—Bishop Aloisius J. Muench 
of Fargo in his official position has seen 
much of the effects of the war in Germany. 
From war-destroyed Germany he sends a 
pastoral letter to his flock. It is entitled, The 
Times Challenge Us (Wanderer Press, 38 pp., 
$.25). The Bishop presents the sad state of 
Germany from a material viewpoint, but also 
points out the signs of a revival of the spirit. 
This letter is a stirring appeal to the world 
to return to the principles of Christianity. 


Reverend A. J. Strassburger, C. Ss.R., has 
written a new Novena of Love to Perpetual 
Help (Redemptorist Fathers, Baltimore, 63 
pp., $.15). It is not intended to supplant but 
only supplement the traditional public novena. 
The novena consists of prayers, reflections and 
examples of favors granted through the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Mother. It is an in- 
spirational companion to be used together 
with and occasionally as a change from the 
regular public prayers. 
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Poetry: Nature Smiles—(Paluch, 167 pp., 
$2.00) is the title of the complete poetical 
works of the late John H. Drechney. The 
author was a professor in a high school in 
Kansas. The poetry ranges from meditations 
on nature to religious poetry and one religious 
dramatic poem. Several of the poems are in 
the Italian dialect used with such great skill 
by T. A. Daly. The poems are simple and 
familiar pieces. In some places the meter is 
defective. A clear practical religious faith 
is revealed in the poems. 


Reprint of a spiritual classic—The well 
known Father Paul De Jaegher, S.J., is the 


author of One With Jesus (Newman, 58 pp., 
$.75). It develops the basic idea of the 
necessity of our likeness to Christ. The four 
chapters deal with Sanctifying Grace and in- 
timacy with God present in the soul, the 
identification with Christ Jesus living in the 
soul, the portrait of the soul identified with 
Jesus, and the advantages of this way of 
identification. In eight pages at the end of the 
book, Father De Jaegher outlines the prac- 
tical resolutions that should follow from the 
reading of the book. This is a pamphlet to 
be read by all who desire a clear knowledge 
of the need and manner of becoming One 
With Christ. 


Best Sellers 


A moral evaluation of current books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


No Lasting Home—Dever 

Windows Westward—Gulovich 

The Game Cock and Other Stories— 
McLaverty 

Hurricane Warning—Meier 

The Saving Sense—Nevils 

Reilly of the White House—Reilly 

I Remember Distinctly—Rogers 

Lament for William—Russell 

American Essays for the Newman Cen- 
tennial—Ryan 

Paradise Alley—Sheridan 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 
Prince of Darkness and Other Stories— 
Powers 

Prince of Foxes—Shellabarger 
Saint Thomas Aquinas—Vann 
Peter Abelard—Waddell 
The Ledger of the Lying Dog—Weekley 
Report on the Germans—White 
House Divided—Williams 
American Memoir—Canby 
Four Stars of Hell—Critchell 
Behind the Silken Curtain—Crum 
Proud Destiny—Feuchtwanger 
The Lightwood Tree—Fleming 
Report from Spain—Hughes 
Vermillion—Jones 
Mally Lee—Kyle 
Liffey Lane—Laverty 
Father and the Angels—Manners 
Vespers in Vienna—Marshall 


B. Immoral incidents which do not in- 
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validate the book as a whole: 
Hope of Earth—Runbeck 
Mrs. Candy and Saturday Night— 
Tallant 
Queen’s Folly—Thane 
Peace Breaks Out—Thirkell 
The Lonely Carrot—Walker 
Drums of Destiny—Bourne 
The Moneyman—Costain 
Hate Will Find a Way—Cumberland 
Gus the Great—Duncan 
The Woman in Black—Ford 
Give Us Our Dreams—Goertz 
The Pounding Wheel—Hale 
Blue Horse of Taxco—Knight 
Silver Nutmeg—Lofts 
Friends and Lovers—Maclnnes 
The Side of the Angels—McLaughlin 


III. Unsuitable for general reading, but per- 
missible for discriminating adults: 
Way of Life—Gibbs 
Creature of Circumstance—Maugham 
The Bright Promise—Sherman 
A Study in History—Toynbee 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 
readers: 


The Age of Reason—Sartre 
Existentialism—Sartre 

The Harder They Fall—Schulberg 
The Great Snow—Robinson 

The Story of Mrs. Murphy—Scott 
The Jury—Spillane 
Kenny—Bromfield 

The Heller—Henning 

Dull the Sharp Edge—Marsh 
American Communism—Oneal 








“Excuse me,” said the fat man, returning 
to his seat in the theater, “but wasn’t it you 
whose feet I stepped on when I went out?” 

“Yes, but that’s all—” 

“Then,” interrupted the fat man, squeezing 
by, “this is my row.” 

° 


Five-year-old Willie had been taught that 
Sunday is not a day for play. One Sunday 
morning his mother found him sailing his toy 
boat in the bathtub. 

“Willie,” she said, “don’t you know it’s 
wicked to sail boats on Sunday?” 

“Dont get excited, Mother,” he replied 
calmly. ‘This isn’t a pleasure trip. This is a 
missionary boat going to Africa.” 

e 

When the Goldwyn Girls were in England, 
a British peer sat next to them at a formal 
dinner and complimented one of the lovelies 
on the way she had adapted herself to English 
customs. “Oh, well,” flashed the Goldwynner, 
“when in Rome, do as the Romanians do.” 

e 

A little girl went to the zoo with her father 
one day. As they stood before the gorilla’s 
cage, the father explained how strong and 
savage gorillas are, and how they often attack 
and kill people. 

The little girl looked timidly at the power- 
ful animal in his cage. Then she said, very 
seriously: “Daddy, if the gorilla got out and 
killed you, what number bus do I take to go 
home ?” 

@ 

A couple of Scotsmen were walking along 
the road together and one was jingling some- 
thing in his pocket. His pal asked, “Jock, 
you must have plenty of money in there.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jock, “that’s my wife’s false 


teeth . . . you see, there’s too much eating 
between meals in our house.” 
° 


“Ah, my dear!” the oyster cried 

To the lady oyster by his side, 

“We'll soon be in an awful stew— 

But it will be fun, getting stewed with 
you!” 





Lucid Intervals 


The footsore hobo walked along the high- 
way, thumbing his nose at the passing cars. 
Eventually, he came across another hitch- 
hiker, who watched the hobo’s gesture in 
amazement. 

“Hey, feller,” cried the second hitch-hiker, 
“if you’re looking for a lift, why thumb your 
nose at the cars? You'll never get a ride 
that way.” 

The hobo shrugged. “Who cares?” 
chirped. “This is my lunch hour.” 

e 

From her window Jean Tennyson watched 
some kids playing. They weren’t dive-bombing 
or yelling like a machine gun. One had set 
up a box and declared: “This is the Far West 
and this box is the Last Chance Saloon!” 

A second kid swaggered up, pounded the 
bar, and said: “I’ll have a rye!” 

A third (younger, and apparently less sophis- 
ticated) peeped: “I’ll have a whole wheat!” 

e 

Two young girls, riding on the top deck 
of a Fifth Avenue bus, were overheard dis- 
cussing their current heart interests. Said one: 
“Now I ask you, Isabel, how could I like 
him? He’s so deceitful, pretending to believe 
me when he knows I’m lying to him!” 

® 

A young midshipman reported for duty to 
the commanding officer of a battleship. The 
CO was a gruff old sailor who had worked 
his way up through the years. He sized up 
the new man with anything but pleasure. 

“Well, young man,” he snorted, “I suppose, 
as usual, they sent the fool of the family to 
sea?” 

“Oh no, sir,” said the middie. 
changed all that since your time, sir.” 

e 

In a glow of triumph after making a small 
slam at bridge, Al Cowan was amazed by his 
wife’s scathing comments. 

“What’s wrong, honey?” he inquired. 
made it, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “but if you’d played 
it the way you should you wouldn’t have 
made it!” 
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